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TI Story E the Ordination pr our firſt 
| 1 hn Queen Elizabeth's Reign at the 
2 avern in Cheapſide, thoroughly exami- 
ned; and ed to be a late-inyented, inconſiſtent, 
ſelf-c icing, and abſurd Fable: With a View 
© the Gals barkinn Hour and Booer and of the 
Wri of Stapleton, Harding, and Sanders; N 1 
by it is proved, That neither Bomm, nor thoſe 
Writers, ever heard of the Tavern-Ordination, or 
called in queſtion the Conſecration of * of 
Jewell, Horne, &c. at the Archbiſhop's Chapel at 
Lembeth. In Anſwer to what is pretended to the 
contrary by F. Le Quien, in his two Treatiſes, Ann. 
1725 and 1730. of the Nullity of the Exgliſß Or- 
; and by an Engh/ſb anonymous Writer of 
- Remarks on F. Le Courayer's Diſlertation in de- 
fence of their Validity. With Occaſional Reflecti- 
ow on the Author of the Null: 7 of the Prelatick 
and Church of England. By Thomas . 
555 re y Fellow of St. Fohr's College, Cam- 
, $8vo 
2. The Uſefulneſs and Neceſlity of Revelation. 
In four Sermons preached at St. Olave, Southwark. 
By William Richardſon, M. A. Prebendary of Lin- 
coin, and Lecturer of St. Olave, Southwark. - 
- The General Uſe and Perſpicuity of the Go- 
aſſerted, in a Sermon at the Biſhop of Peter- 
3 3 Viſitation in June 1730, at Oundle. 
1 — H. Lee, D.D Rector of Tichmar/b, Northay- . 


4 No Act of Religion acceptable to God, 
3 Faith in Jeſus Chriſt; in a Sermon preach- 
ed at Cambridge, on St. Thomas's Day, by Robert 


128 B. D. Fellow of St. Johns College. 8 vo. 
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iN GS'lawful in the 
general, may become, by 
1 * 4 Py <4 


exp diency of any Acti- 
on to be ruby is to be mealured by the 
Worthineſs of the End, che C S of 
preſent Circumſtances, and the Probability 
of good or evil Conſequents and Effects, 


Pru ently laid together, - ad hel ons. | 


againſt another. 

1320 Worldly . cod with the 
World, and for what concerns us, abe 
World ends with our Lives. 4 
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1321 Favours conferred on any: Phe, ae 


renewed, to continue the Meme o dhe 


former. Injuries are. multiplied ps ſecure 


ones 2 for thoſe * done. e Who 
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3 ims here, I admire that thoſe Pilgrims 
1 5 o journey, and ſtand skir- 


hath done Wrong, can hardly become a 
Friend, becauſe he thinks the wronged Par- 
ty can never become his Friend. | 
1322 Man is naturally greedy of ever) 
Thing, yet ſo weak, that he can Gn 
but few; ſo that the Deſire being too great 
for the Power of Acquiſition, there ariſes a 
Diſſatisfaction with the preſent Condition, 
and an Endeavour of altering it. 
1323 Some People injure all they fear, 
and hate all they have injured.  _ 
1324 The Vulgar, who are more ſuper- 
ſtitious than religious, are apt to find, or 
frame a Prediction for every great Event: 
Becauſe they, being ignorant of the true 
Cauſes of Things, and not able to obſerve 
the Progreſs of Effects, but conſidering the 
Event in its full Product, cannot bur admire 
It, and therefore artribute it to that Power 
which only can work Wonders ; and fo 
ſeek out, or make a Decree of Heaven, that 
mould convey the Iſſues through ſo many 
; Feeming Difficulties. Hence allo it is, that 
Mien of obſcure Births, who have after 
performed great Actions in the World, have 
derived their Pedigree from the Gods. 
1325 Seeing all Chriſtians are bur Pil- 


Id leave off to journey 

miſhing and fighting with all ſuch as will 

not travel their 1 5 
| 1326 As 
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1 13 26 As thoſe Criminals might be judg- 
ed diſtracted, who being condemned to die, 
ſhould ſpend their ſnort Reprieval in diſpu- 
ting about the Situation and Fabrick of 
cheir Gibbet; ſo may I Juſtly think "thoſe 
W literally Mad, who ſpend the ſhort Time 
= allotted them for Repentance, in debating 
about the Seat of Hell, and the Torments 
of tortured Spirits. „ 

1327 There are none ſcarce ſo able to 
command themſelves, but that they are 
r- overborn by their particular Conſtitution z 
or and therefore are of this Mind, or of that, 
t: not as their Reaſon doth direct, but as the 
ue Temperature inclines. Cuſtom alſo, and 
vc i Habits, prevail exceedingly. ©  _ 
he 1328 Whatever dazzles, breeds Admira- 
ire tion; and the Art of ſetting off mean Qua- 
ver lities with Advantage, ſurprizes Mens E- 
ſo ſteems, and many times gains greater Re- 
hat IJ puration than true Merit K 3 
my 1329 It is not only ſufficient that a Man 
hat be Maſter of great Qualities, but it is re- 
ſter quiſite that he uſe them with Diſcretion. 
ave 1330 There are certain Perſons, whoſe 

Commendation and Merit conſiſts in the 
Pil- ſaying or doing of ridiculous Things with 
ims i ſome Advantage, and who would ſpoil all 
Kir- they undertook, if they acted ſeriouſly. . 
will 1331 It is as ridiculous for a Man to pre- 
tend to thoſe Fruits whereof he hath nor 
the Seeds in himſelf, as to expect that a 

R Gar- 


* 


72 2 292 J. 2 
Dinky ſhould. bring forth Tulips ,.. when 
vthing | but Onions had been ſown i in it. 
4555 Men may caſily miſtake in the 
"55 ment RS make of our Actions, be- 
they calily tranſcend our Deſigus. 
1333. Men's Nene and Sentiment 
| nav each of them à certain "Accent of 
bs Voice, and an Action and Air peculiar there- 
=. to. Theſe Qualifeations make either good 
OY or bad Comedians: And hence it. comès to 
3 "pals, that certain Perſons are pleaſant or un- 
8. Pleafant i in Converſation... 
e The Love, and n we Hud 
A our. ſelves. for new Acquaintance, pro- 
Deeds not {6 much from a Wearineſs or Sa- 
dtiety of the old ones; nor yet from the Sa- 
* of Variety; as. from the Diſguſt 
de conceive at our not being ſufficiently 
- admired. by. thoſe. who know us too well; 
and the Hope we are in of gaining a greater 
Admiration among thoſe n are not much 
pon with us. Wert, 
+1335 Every one is ſome time or other 
out of Humdur, and ill bd, 
1336 How far ſoever we ny ſeem to 
A pe out of the Juriſdictiq 9. oy th F Paſſions 
Which we haye not. 55 "hi ad” Walon to 
"8 © Aruggle withal, yet. of is ro 'be imagined, 
; That a Man is no. fel expoſed therero, than 
2 be al to: fall e that is now in perſcet 
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Though all He Paſlicns 0 to 
2 ee yer are they — — - 
of the Light; only Envy is a timerous and 
baſhful (and ſerpentine: guilty ) Paſſion, 
which a Man Fo s fhameg, 00 countenances. 
or acknowledg : ee 
= 1338 I reat eder dee Adrantages i 
and Accompliſhments of Nature may be; 


| yet. it is not the, but Forranes: that 60008 


5] Heroes. 


1339 Goods and Erik are iuch greater 
im our Imaginations 'of them, than they are” | 
in Effect; and Men are never ſo happy or, 
unhappy, as they think themſelves. - 

1340 Thofe who are conceited of their 
own Merit, are always repi pining at their bo- 
ing unfortunate; whereby they would per- 
ſuade others, as well as themſelves, chat! 
there is ſomething; heroick in them; fines | 
it is to be preſumed, that the Malice of* 
Fortune is never ſo much bent upon the- 
Perſecution of any Perſons, as: thoſe of ex- 
traordinary Endowments. Theneè it comes, 8 
that Men commonly comfort themſelves in 
their being unfortunate, out of a Viral 
Pleaſure: they take in ſeeming ſuch. f 
1341 We are liberal of our Remes 
ſtrances and Reprehenſions, towards thoſe 
whom we think guilty of Miſcarriages. Buy 
we therein betray more Pride than Charity. | 
Our reproving them, does not ſo mueh p- 
ceed from any Deſire in us of their Refor-- 
1 ; O 3 mation, 
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_ gulates his Intereſts, . and dire&s them to the 
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and a Precipitancy of returnin 


mation, as from an Infinuation , thatwe 
our ſelves are not chargeable with the like 
1342 In this the prudent Man is diſtin- 

iſhable from the imprudent, that he re- 


Toſecution of his Deſigns, each in their 
Order. Our Earneſtneſs does many times 
raiſe a Diſturbance in them, by hurrying us 
after an hundred Things at once. 'Thence 
it proceeds, that out of an exceſſive Deſire 
of the leſs important, we do not what is re- 
uiſite for the Attainment of the moſt con- 
iderable. B TY 
1343 There may be ſeveral Cauſes afſign- | 
ed, why we meet with ſo few Perſons, 
whom we allow to be rational and divertive 
in Converſationz of which this is one, that | 
there is hardly any body, whoſe Thoughts 
are not rather taken up with what he hath 


a mind to ſay himſelf, than in preciſely an- 


ſwering what had been ſaid to him. And 
that Perſons of greateſt Abilities and Com- 


plaiſance, think it enough to make a Shew 
of Attention in their Countenances, even 
when there may be obſerved in their Looks | 
and Apprehenſions, a certain Diſtraction, 
to what 
they would ſay; inſtead of conſidering that 


perſuading others, to be ſo intentive — — ‚ 


themſelves; and that to hear ken — ö 


L 295 ] 
ly, and to anſwer pertinently, is one of the 
greateſt Perfections a Man can be Maſter 
of. | 


f. | 6 

1344 When good People love, though 
theis Beauties and Bodies thould decay, yet 
their Souls may be in Love with one ano- 
ther; which is far more excellent than bo- 


1 | ow i 

nes dily Love. EE Ls | 
8 1347 To ſteal the Crudities and Corrup- 
1 tions of Books, argues that Things of an 
be ingenious Nature are not agrecable to him 
1 and is like Children's ſtealing Rattles and 
Baubles, from among Jewels and Things 


oft Worth, ſecundum modum reciprentis. 
1346 Promiſes and Profeſſions made to a 
Man in Afflictions, have the Nature (after 
the Sort) of Vows.  _ . 
13 There goes more to the Cure of a 
Man's Fortune, than the Knowledge either 
of the Cauſe of the Weakneſs, or of the 
Remedy; there muſt be Opportunity, and 
* Means, and induſtrious Attempts. | 
1348 Thoſe Things which it is in a 


rl Man's Power to deny, though they be in- 
oh Juſtice due, are yet held for Courteſies for 
1 him to grant; and therefore we ſee the 

; Creditor thanks his Debtor when he pays 


1349 Letters, of all Writings, are apt- 
* eſt £ carry about them a kind of * * 
7 Baſhfulneſs, and Shame to appear in Pub- 
lick; becauſe to them who underſtand not 
V 8 


ww. I 
the particular Perſons and Paſſages upon 
- which they reflect, their beſt Graces. do of- 
ten ſeem trivial, and ſometimes abſurd. Nor 
is it any Paradox at all, that hidden Beau- 
ties ſhould be open Deformities. 
% Buſineſs goes on faintly and lamely 
by Letters, in reſpect of Conferences. 
1351 Many travel not for Senſe and 
— but b waa 6 Diſeaſes and Fol- 
13572 One Thing I have obſerved, 1098 
generally the greateſt Wits are the reateſt 
 Cowards; and that Heroes, at leaft thoſe 
that have no Fear of Death, are not over- 
i furniſhed with Brains; for the Fool conſi- 
ders not the Conſequences of Death; while 
the Man of Senſe ſees a Probability of the 

Pruth of all the Churchmen tell us; and 
cares not to venture a Certainty for a * 
on ſo dangerous an Uncertainty. 

1373 A Fool that's always rrfling, pal 
Neb for an Humouriſt and Wit. 

» 1354 All Men naturally take more Gare 
to appeaſe: a powerful Enemy, than be 
_ grateful to an obliging Friend. | 
135 The ſecureſt way to defend our 
I Fes from «ai is to fly from it. 5 

A 1356 Deat ows on us ev Jo 
rae, Twas boi tk us, Bas very: Dep 
die, for each Day 5 N 
Ren Alle our r paſt 18 are now no more; 
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nay, 
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, we even divide this very Day, This ves 
ry - Mirko Fam writing, with Death. Mt 
1357 Honours, to an un ring” 
Viewer, are dazzling and bewitching. Bar 
to a nice Confiderer, are filled with Dan»- 
gers, Anxiety and Cares, ſetting 06', beet 
mon Mark of Envy and Fortune 
1378 Tis eaſier to avoid A Tau, thay 
acquire a Perfection. 

1359 Moſt Men had rather! hear four 
Satires, than one Panegyrick. This malici- 
| ous Inclination proceeds from Self- love. IH 
we have Deſects, and are ſenſible: of chem, 
we are pleaſed in hearing that there 1 
ter than ours. If on the contrary, we” 
can ſufficiently: flatter our ſelves to- believe: 
we have Virtues ; we have the Satiſ -. 
faction of ſeeing that we axe lifted ug boss 
the Peoples whoſe Pages Dae.) A 
1360 The molt * erous Derag . 33 
he that begins by Praiſes; ſeeing U che 
Artifice he may N he ſpeaks deen 1 
and without Averſion. g 72 iÞ 
1g Some are mightily: delighted in; 
ſe ng and bantering, becauſe.they-ghink” = 
it denotes a Superiority of, Spirdfy, with 2 
- 1362 Lam m perſuaded here 28e Railleriape -/ 
which more offend than effectual Injuricgy. 
Whenwe utter Injuries, it's Anger which”. 
tranſports us we the Perſons thay We WW | 
Fade? d; f = Z 


FFF 
Hate: But it often happens that we deſpiſe 
ſo much thoſe whom we jeer, that we diſ- 
dain to put our ſelves into a Paſſion againſt 


1363 Shall I not laugh at thoſe Perſons, 
who think they are full of Science, who 
approve of ing, who ſpeak 
plain ſometimes Engliſh into Greek, 
to make it better underſtood 5 as he that 
pronounced gravely theſe Words: It is 
with Reaſon that we call Man a little 
i World, becauſe he is a Microcoſm. 2 
1 1364 It's a Advantage to have a 
nt Air, but it is an Advantage which a 
can acquire but imperfectly by his En- 
deavours. Nature muſt begin it in us, and 


venting Perſons who have already this 
and Envy baſe and malicious: The firſt is a 
at our {mall Deſert; the other a Vexa- 
tion at the Merit of others. Emulation 
would raiſe us; and Envy would abaſe what 
is above us. £05 2 
1366 Satire and Jeſts are, for the moſt 
parts unprofitable, and not to be endured. 
They are Viands which are pleaſing to the 
Taſte, but never to be digeſted; and what- 
eyer Pleaſure they procure at firſt, the Re- 
flection that follows is rarely favourable to 
WT”... 1367 Man's 


Sentences, | 


wie muſt afterwards cultivate it, by fre- 


365 Emulation is lively and generous 
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Man's innate Self- love, and natural 
Cone acency , makes him unapt and loth 
to condemn himſelf in any Thing wherein 
he conjectures others cannor. 

1368 Letters are the Ideas, and trueſt- 
Mirrors of the Minds they ſhew the infde: 
of a Man. 

1369 A guttural Pronunciation is an in- 
fallible Sign of an ancient 

1370 There is nothing that we can pro- 
perly call our own, but our Time; and yet 
every body fools us out of it, that has a 
mind to it. If a Man borrows a paltry 
Sum of Money, there muſt be Bonds anc 
Security: But he that has my Time, thinks 
he owes me nothing for it, though it be- 
a Debt that Gratitude ir ſelf can never 
repay 

1371 J and Buſineſs are great 
Devourers of Time; and our Vices deſtroy 
our Lives, as well as our Fortunes. 

1372 Life is to be meaſured by Action, 
not by Time: A Man may die old at thirty, 
and young at eighty; nay, the one lives 
after Death, and the other periſhed before 
he died. | 

1373 It's a bleſſed Thing to diſpatch the 
Buſineſs of Life before we die; and then to 
expect Death during the Poſſeſſion of a 
happy pleaſant Life. 

1374 Why do we not lament, that we 
did not live a thouſand Years ago, as that 


3 we 
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[ 200 
we ſhall not - be alive a thouſand 'Years 
1 1 here's no applying of Conſola- 
tion 375, and (20 app 1 the ve- 
2 Diſcourſe irritates 2 Grief, and in- 
BA v-; 

1376 All I deſi re is, that my. Poverty 
may not be a Burthen to my ſelf, or make 
me ſo ta others; and that is the beſt State 
of Fortune, that is neither directly novel 
tous, nor far from it. 

13 2. How many are there that enjoy | 
the Comfort of the Light, that do not de- 
ſerve it? And yet Nature goes quietly on 
with her Work, and allows them a Be- 
* in defpight of their Unthank- 


3: 7 $78 Wickedneks i is formed i in the Heart, : 
and the Matter of Fact is only the Diſco- 
very and Execution of it. 

1379 It is a En n of a good Servant, chat, 
is the better for Commendation. _ 
1380 + The Buſineſs of Mankind l 
be at a Stand, if we ſhould do nothing for 
riages in Matters of uncertain 


338 "Tis ſaſer to affront ſome Peo ple, 

than to oblige them; for the better a Nan 

dxſerves, the worſe they will ſpeak of him; 
as if proſeſſing of open 5 to their Be- 


neactors, were an eme that they lie 
i! ES: under oo Obligation. 12 
n 


1382 Ingra- 


L 30¹ ]' 
1382 Ingratitude of all Wickedneſe 
imaginable, is certainly the Vice which 
does the moſt divide and diſtract human 


Nature. Without the Exerciſe and the 


f | Commerce of mutual Offices, we can he 


neither happy nor ſafe; for it is only So- 
ciety that ſecures us. Take us one by one, 


and we are a Prey even to Brutes, as well 


as to one another. Nature has brought us 
into the World naked, and — z we 
have not the Teeth or the Paws of Lions, 
or Bears, to make us terrible; but by the 
two Bleſſings of Reaſon and Union, we ſe- 
cure and deſend our ſelves againſt Violence 
and Fortune. This is ir that makes Man 
the Maſter of all other Creatures, who o- 
ther wiſe were ſcarce a Match red the weak 
eſt of th m. π⏑⁰ . main gnnlt ts 
1383 Anger is a Vice that carries along 
with it neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, — 
Honour, nor Security; but on the contra- 
ry, deſtroys us to all the comfortable and 
glorious Purpoſes of our reaſonable Being. 
1384 It is laudable to rejoice for n 


Thing that is well done. But to be tran- 


ſported for another Man's doing ill, * Date? 

row and ſordid. Le i Ui f 
1385 There paſſes not a Day orer our 

Heads, but he that is Cholerick ſhall have 


ſome cauſe or other of 1 + per 


| ** Men, G te or . | 


4 8 - os 
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1386 Miſerable Creatures! that even our 
precious Hours ſhould be ſo ill employed! 
were it not much better now to be making 
of F 1 ing of Enemies, do- 
ing of ices 


h Publick and Pri- 
vate; than to be ſtill meditating of Miſ- 
chief, and deſigning how to wound one 
Man in his Fame, another in his Fortune, a 
third in his Perſon? The one being ſo Eaſy, 
Innocent and Safe; and the other ſo Dif- 
ficult, Impious and Hazardous. U 2364 

1387 The untractable Paſſion (of Anger) 
is much more eaſily kept out, than govern- 
ed when it is once admitted. It carries us 
headlong, and in the Courſe of our Fury i 
we have no more command of our Minds, 

than we have of our Bodies down a Pre- 
cipice; when they are once in Motion, 
there is no ſtop, till they come to the Bot- 
1388 Every Man has his tender Place; 
let us learn which that is, and take a care 
WH of it; for the ſame thing does not work up- 
on all Men alike. rH 
= 1389 Tis a wretched Condition to ftand 
in awe of wy bodies Tongue; and wo- 
ſoever is vex'd at a Reproach, would be 
proud if he were commended. A Man 
makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by 
| fancying he is contemned. = uy 
1390 There is nothing breeds Anger, 
my more than a ſoft and effeminate e 
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and it is very ſeldom ſeen, that either the 
Mothers, or the School-maſters Darling 
ever comes to good: But my young Maſter 
= when he comes into the World, behaves 
himſelf like a cholerick Coxcomb; for 
| Flattery, and a great Fortune nouriſh 
FTouchineſss. * ii 
1391 But it is a nice Point, ſo to check 
the ſeeds of Anger in a Child, as not to 
take off his edge, and quench his Spirits; 
whereof a principal care muſt be taken be- 
twixt Licenſe and Severity; that he be 
neither too much emboldned, or depreſſed. 
1392 The Injuries that preſs hardeſt up- 
on us, are thoſe which either we have not 
deſerved or not ex This ariſes from 
the love of ourſelves; for every Man takes 
upon him like a Prince, in this Caſe, to 
practiſe all Liberties, and allow none; 
vhich proceeds either from Ignorance or 
Infolence. FF 
1 $93 How many things that are innocent 
in themſelves, are made injurious yet by 
miſconſtruction? Wherefore ſome things we 
are to pauſe: upon, others to laugh at, and 
others again to pardon. | | 
1394 We are all Members of one Body, 
and it is as natural to help one another, as 
for the Hands to help the Feet, or the 
Eyes the Hands. „ I 
1395 We cry out preſently, What Law 
have we tranſgreſſed? As if the Letter of 


the 


gf ay 


the Las wers de Sum: of our Duty; and 
that Piery; Humanity, Liberality, ſuſtice 
— were things beſide our Buſineſs. 
No, mo, the Rule of human Duty is of a 
1 7s Latitude; and we have many Ob- 
AIgations upon us, that are not to be Found 
\ —_ Statute Books : and yet we fall ſhort. 
Herbe — even of that ht jar 
13 e * „ 0 
> that ar kept in Obedience 
Aicious and — 
a opport unity to change 
N A % Hg: 4 10-17 
57A quaint — <llicitous > of 
, ———— of a weak Minds U bur 
2 g. an ſpeaks with eaſe cpr 
nan — more aſſurance tho leſs: care. 
115388 lt is in à great meaſure the fault 
0 of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciples 
2 to diſpute, than how to live; 
and the Learner himiſelf - is alſo to blame for 
{i mY applying himſelf to the improvement rather 
e hs Wit than of his Mind. 

1399 There's an end of Inhention,': is 
ve feſt upon what is invented already; and 
; 33 follows another, is ſo far from findi | 
1 Mi out any thing: . thathe: nn ſo much 
; li 3 Wy look for it. 746) Þ SE 
217400 For a; Man- to m a übt N 
1 E through the World, and to deave no taken 
Eo. good behind him; bon erbauten Ar. 
lit 7 D . 9 — 8 — 
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eat Cireuit, yet immediately en it is 
llen, it cannot be diſcerned that it was 
ever there; I may ſay; of ſuch. a one, that 
it had been god ar kim, wh he bad Never; 

; been born. art alt.- 5+ M vita viiifwud 
1401 The Diſtincion, in thi Day of 
Judgment, ſhall not be betwixt Poor and 
Rich, betwixt Mean and Mighty, betwixt 
Noble and Ignoble; but Good and Bad 
ſhall be the only Terms to diſtinguiſm one 

Man from another before chat Sean. Tribune 
nal. nite 881 

1402 It is no wonder, chat Men are ge- 
nerally very much unſatisfied with the 
World, when there is not one Man of a 


that is the Root of our Miſery; only" we 
are willing to charge gur Vices upon the, 
malignity of Fortune. Either we are puffed 
up with Pride, wracked with Deſires, 
Solved 3 in Pleaſures, or blaſted with Cares; 
and (which perfects our unhappineſs) we. 
are never alone, but in perpetual Conflict 
and Controverſy with our Luſts. That! 
Man's Mind can never be right whoſe, 
Actions difagree | - 

1493 Faith, 7 2 8 Fortitude, 
Pru ce, are venerable. and the Poſſeſſions 
only of good Men; but a plentiful Eſtate, 
a brawny Arm, and a firm Body, are many 
times the Portion of the Wicked. It is a 
Na for a Man to value himſelf * 


3 any 


Y 
* 


thouſand that agrees with himſelf.” And 
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any thing wherein he ſhall be 6utdone 
by Fools and Beaſts. 

1404 There are ſome People, that ir 
any thing goes croſs with them, tho' of a 
quality only fit for the Ear of a Friend, out 
it goes at a venture to the next Comer. 
Others again are ſo ſuſpicious, and ſo ob- 
ſtinately cloſe, that they will rather periſh, | 

then truſt the beſt Friend they have with 

it. They are both of them in the wrong; 
only the one is the better natured Error,and 
the other the ſafer. | 

21405 The corruption of the preſent 

Times, is the N eneral complaint of all 

Times. It ever has been ſo, and ever will 
be ſo; not conſidering that the Wickedneſs 
of the World is always the ſame as to the 
degree of it, tho it may change Places 
perhaps, or vary a little matter. 

1406 It is the Saying of a great Man, 
That if we could trace our Deſcents, we 
ſhould find all Slaves to come from Princes, 
and all Princes from Slaves; but Fortune 
has turned all things toply-turyy, in a long 
Rory of Revolutions. N 

1497 Ir is not the number of Days, that 
make a life long, but the full Enjoyment of 
my them upon the main end and purpote of 
wy Life, which is the perfecting of the Mind, 
\ i mllf, a Man the abſolute {om ans of 

le 


= W 
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55 1408 Every Man that lives, is upon the 


way, and muſt go through with his => 


without ſtopping till he comes to the 
| and whereſoeyer i it . if it end well it 1 


a perfect Life. 
1409 Fate is doing our Work while we 


1 | ſleep; Death ſteals upon us inſenſibly; and 


the more inſenſibly, becauſe it paſſes under 

the name of 1 From Childhood we 
ow. up (without perceiving; it) to old 

I ge; and this increaſe of our Life (Aal 

e is a dimunition of it. 

1410 We take Death to be before us, 

but it is behind us; and nnn fame 


up all that is paſt. 


1411 It coſts us more 5 be miſerable, 


than would make us perfectly happy. How 
cheap and cafy to us is che rene 


Virtue; and how dear do we pay for our 


Vices? 
1412 An abſolute tranquility of Mind, 


and a freedom from Errors, muſt de the 
Buſineſs of another World. | 


1413 It is fo ordered by Providence, 
thas there is no 22 eat diſſiculty in learning 
33 thoſe things which may make 

or better. 


1414 — FRelvion of Travels, vain 3 


ignorant Fellows are the more likely to tell. 


truth: For your better bred fort of Men, 
are more curious in their Obſervation, tis 


ng and diſcover agreat deal more; but 
then 


1 5 + hs 


FE” f Conf 
chen t los upon it, and (to güde 
grea 2 Hol po to what they Hense, and 
1 your belief) they nie — forbear a 
1 litele to ulter their 8007 ey never . 
A — things to you 3 72 they 
but rather as they Peer I to thick or as 
Wi they-wouldthave” them appear to you 5 ind 
01.0 gain the Reputation of Men of judg- 
meat, and the better to induce your Faith) 
are willing to help out the Buſineſs with 
ſomething more than is really true, of * 5 
oon Invention. '' Now in this aſe,” 
ſhould either have a Man of beer edle 
veracityg or ſo ſimple, that he has not 
Wy  wherewithal- to contrive, and to give a 
colour of truth to falſe Relations; ard that 
can have Fund in forging an untruth. Vs 
mai Tis che quality of a Porter, and 
(it 2 of Virrue, to have ſtrong ems 
1 . 
* 10 he: employment a Man ſhould 
chuſe for. a ſedentary Life, ought neither to 
be a ods, = e b one; 
othertwiſe tis rpoſe to be retired 
— rhindepends * been Dr ey 50 
hummer * e 
5 5Y 17 1 niaurelly: forla: king! of ſure! 
WI 1 2 paying's a Debt, as if I caſed. m 1 
EE ders of troubleſome weight, and in 
— dere ſelf from that Image of Slavery: 
. a have often wiſhed, that ſuch as 
onical. . 


leave 


leave gur Names as they find t 
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and, 4s 


they are and ought to Ye; for 82 mali 


Vaudemon Vallintanct:.- and 1 


phoſin Ro Names, to make them ſuit better 
wich Greek and” Latin, 


the Men, loſe the Benefit of the Story: 4 ba 
1419 K the Functions of the 


Soul, there ate ome of a pres, and meager 


Form; ; who does not ſee her in thoſe infe- 


rior Offices, as well as thoſe of nobler NT 


never fully diſcovers her; and peradven 
the is beſt diſcovered where the nh, het 
own nataral pace. 1 you LL The *S 


1420 What an idle conceit' iis, to e. 


pelt to die of a es of Strength, which 
is the laſt effects of tlie extræmeſt Age; 


and to propoſe to our ſelves no ortet Leaſe 


of Life than that; conſidering it is a Kind 


of Death, of all wes maſt 7 hafdly A 


ſeen? £445 R ifs + 04 2 
as 21 There i e Hs] "et 


„int 


us and our ſelves, as there is 'berwixt us Mii ; 


others. e Fi 
_ l is very Hard! in 0 


to give ſo exact a Rule, upon the bet 


Fand i that Fortune will not haue a 


Hand in chem, and maintain her oe . 
right. 8 
1423 Things res divers Lita 465 
divers Conſiderations; and from thence ches 
n of e ee * "CCC 


a; 
* * . 
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we know not I 
where 'we-are: Al and with rhe Perſons of 
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One conſiders a Subject in one Aſpect, and 
ſtops therez another takes it from another 
1424 Few Men die in an Opinion that 
it is their laſt Hour; and there is nothing 
wherein the flattery of Hope does more 


1 


our Ears, Others have been much ſicker 


without dying; My Condition is not ſo 
deſperate as tis thought, and at the worſt, 
God has done other Miracles. This happens by 
reaſon that we ſet too much value upon 


_ ourſelves. It ſeems as if the univerſality of 


things were in ſome meaſure to ſuffer by 
our Diſſolution, and that it did commiſerate 
our Condition; for as much as our depraved 
Have repreſents things to itſelf after the ſame 
Manner, and that we are of Opinion, they 
Rand in as much need of us, as we do of 
them. We will make all things to go 


along with us; whence it follows, that we 


conſider Death as a very great thing, and 
#5 nor wor 

the folemn Conſultation of the Stars; an 

ſo much the more think it, as we more 


value ourſelves —— None of us lays it e- 
nough to Heart, that we are but one. 


1425 It moſt commonly falls out in moſt 


Men, that they ſet a good face upon the 


Matter (in Sickneſs) and ſpeak with great 
indifferency, to acquire Reputation, which 
they hope afterwards living to enjoy. 
„ 1 1426 Executions 


| [ 312 } " M 
S 1426 Executions rather whet (unleſs they | 
are very cruel) than dull the edge of Vices. 
They do not beget the care of doing well 
(that being the work of Reaſon and Diſci- 
pline) but only a care not to be taken do- 
ing ill — Never Civil Government was 
13427 To be known, is in ſome ſort to 
have a Man's Life and its Duration in ano= | 
thers keeping. I for my part, hold that 
Jam not, but in myſelf; and of that other 
Life of mine, which lies in the knowledge 
of my Friends (to conſider it naked and 
ſimply in it ſelf,) I know very well, that 1 
am ſenſible of no Fruit nor Enjoyment, 
but by the Vanity of a fantaſtick Opinion; 
and when I ſhall be dead, I ſhall be much 
| lefs ſenſible of it; and ſhall withal abſolute | 
loſe the uſe of thoſe real advantages that 
ſometimes accidentally follow it. I ſhall 
have no more handle whereby to take hold 
of Repuration z neither ſhall it have -any 
| whereby to take hold of or to cleave to 
me. £F | | 
1428 In a great Battel where ten thou=- 
ſand Men are maimed and killed, there are 
not fifteen that are taken notice of. The 
Fortunes of above half the World, for 
want of a Record, ſtir not from their place, 
and vaniſh without Duration. Is it not 
ſtrange, that even the Greeks and Romans, 
amongſt ſo many Writers and Witnefſes, | 
and 
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and ſo many rare and noble Exploits, ſo few 
are arrived at our Knowledge! Brave Acts 
many times find not Witneſſes that can 
give chem Life and Memory. 


1429 We have not e thouſandth part 


of Ancient Writings: tis Fortune that 
gives them a ſhorter or longer Life accord- 
8 to her Favour; and it is lawful to doubt 


Whether thoſe. we have, be not the worſt, | 


b not ſeen the reſt. 
1430 Even thoſe we ae behave: then. 


elves: the beſt; ; three Months, or three 
Vears aſter they have been knocked on the 


Head, they are no more e of, than if 
they: dad never been. 


i431 I leſſen the juſt Value of things 


that 1 poſſeſs, and over-value- others, be- 
cauſe they are foreign, abſent and none of * 


mine: For Dominion of itſelf begets a Con- 


tempt of what is our own, and over which 
web ave an abſolute Command. 
1432 We eaſily 1 confeſs an ad- 


vantage of Coura „Strength, Experience, 
4 Roe and . in (+ ; — 5 ad- 
vantage in 1 09 we yield to none; and 
the Reaſons r 

natural arguing of others, we think if we 
had but turned our Thoughts that way, we 
- ſhould have found it out our ſelves, as well 
as they. Knowledge, Stile, and ſuch Parts, 
as we ſee in others Works, we are ſoon 
n 2s aware of, if they excel our "Bur 
ATE: ©S | | uc 


t fimply proceed from the 


& l 3 


R „ „ „„ 


„ 

But for the ſimple Products of the Under- 
ſtanding, every one thinks he could have 
found out the like. | 3 

1433 Tis commonly ſaid, that the juſteſt 
dividend Nature has given of her Favouts, 
is that of Senſe; for there is none that is 
not contented with his ſhare. Is it not Rea» 
ſon? for whoever ſhould diſcern beyond 
that, would ſee beyond his Sight. I think 
my Opinions are good and found ; but wha 
does not think the fame of his & 

1434 Common and leſs ſpeculative Souls, 
are found to be more proper, and more 
ſucceſsful in the management of Affairs; 


and the elevated and exquiſite Opinions of 


Philoſophy more unfit for Buſineſs. This 
ſharp vivacity of Soul, and the ſupple and 
reſtleſs volubility attending it, diſturb our 
Negotiations. We are to manage human En- 
terprizes more ſuperficially and rudely; and 
leave a great part to Fortune; who dives 
into, and in his inquiſition comprehends 
all Circumſtances and Conſequences, hinders 
his Election, and loſes his Opportunities. 
1437 Many indeed there are that run 
rambling and ſtaring about them in Foreign 
Countries; but few ſearch, obſerve and 
learn, which are the true buſineſs of Travel. 
1436 The Virtue of the Soul does nor 
conſiſt in flying high, but walking orderly 
its Grandeur does not exerciſe itſelf in 
Grandeur, but Mediocrity. "WIL 
N P © 1 
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. 1437 It is natural to thoſe who find 
themſelves obnoxious to any Vice, by com- 
28 themſelves to thoſe that are worſe, 
to ſeek to purchaſe to themſelves ſome ſhew 

of Probity. 2 3s | 

1438 To have an Eſtate makes no Man 
happy ; but to uſe an Eſtate wiſely ma 
bring a Man very far in his way towards 
It. 


1439 Can a Gentleman imagine it half 
ſo creditable to ſwagger it out with the old 
Name and Title of his rotting Anceſtors 
as to manifeſt their yet ſurviving Virtues in 
himſelf, their genuine Off-ſpring? What a 
pitiful Credit muſt it needs be r him, to 
ſhew a Stranger a firm and ſubſtantial Foun- 
dation laid by his. Anceſtors many Years 
ago, towards an intended heroick and | 
ſumptuous Building; if all this while he 
have neglected, by his own Virtues, to add | 
a Superſtructure proportionable to ſuch a 
Ground-work ? 1 
1440 Nobility without Virtue has juſt | 
ſo much Life as it can borrow; and onl 
breathes by the common and ignoble Breath 
af the People, What does the unworthy | 
Gentleman but go from Door to Door for Mon 
an Alms of Honour? One throws him in a the 
Sir, another Maſter, a third a Good your 
Worſhip ;- and with theſe few Scraps he | 
makes a ſhift to preſerve alive his meagre 
and raw-bon'd Reputation. 
3 e 1441 The 


. 
d 1441 The Obligations of recompencing 


of Benefits and Favours received, are Tyes 


Gy that curb a free Mind. Happy that Man, 


os to whom Heaven hath given a piece 
Bread, without Obligations to thank any 

elſe but Heaven alone. 1 

pa 1442 Mean Souls do naturally breed fad 


Thoughts; and in ſolitude I ou to- 
n 


je gether in Troops, to aſſault the Unfortunate; 
; | which is the Tryal (according to my Ob- 


1d ſervation) wherein the Coward does moſtly 
25 WM betray himſelf. : 11 
2 1443 The dead are paſt fooling; and 


4 WM thoſe are the ſoundeſt Counſels which we 


2 receive from (Books, thoſe being) ſuch as 


adviſe us without either Paſſion or Intereſt. 
I He is certainly none of the wiſeſt, 


i chat ſpends all his Days in Lewdneſs and 
1d VDebauchery; without conſidering, that of 
| his whole Life, any Minute might have 
4 been his laſt. 3 | 
+ WY 2445 The whole World, take it where 
1 you will, is but a mere juggle; and moſt 
I Actions have Hypocriſy for their Source, 
1 and thither they will return again. 
| c y 1446 Tis not enough to know the Mine 
or where the Treaſure lies, unleſs the Man has 
a che skill of drawing it out, and making 
5 * the beſt uſe of what he has in his Poſſeſſion; 
What are by the better for all the advan» 
Ste tages of Wit and Learning, without the 


P 2 faculty 


, . _ . My r — . I. EO acne Es 


than he that with beating of his Brains | 


1448 Do ye complain of ſudden Death, 


to provide yourſelf for a Remove? 


1 "TIT. 


faculty of —_— what you know, into 
apt and proper App 


ications. 
14% He that digs in a Mine for his 
Bread, lives ten thouſand times more at eaſe, 


Night and Day for new Shifts, Tricks, and | 
Projects, is fain to labour to keep him- 
ſelf above Water. 


that have carried Death about ye ever ſince 
you were born? That have been entertained} 
with daily Spectacles of Carcaſes and Fu- 
nerals? That have heard ſo many Sermons 
upon the Subject; and read ſo many good 
Books upon the Frailty of Life, and the 
Certainty of Death? Do ye not know, that 
every Moment you live brings ye nearer 
your End? Your Cloaths wear out; your 

oods and your Houſes decay; and yet 
you look thar your Bodies ſhould be Im- 
mortal. What are the common Accidents 


and Diſeaſes of Life, but ſo many atm. 
c 


have Death at the. Table, in your daily 
Food and Nouriſhment;z for your Life is t. 
maintained by the Death of other Creatures. k 
And you have the lively Picture of it, eve: y 

Night for your Bedfellow (in Sleep.) With tt 
what Face can you charge your Misfortuncs © 
with ſudden Death, that have ſpent your tc 
whole Life, both at Bed and at Board, i 
CP „ 


wag 
W 4 N , 
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1 : 
amongſt ſo many remembrances of your 
Mortality No Man dies ſuddenly. 
; 1449 Spaniſh (in my Judgment) is the 
eaſieſt of all Languages, by reaſon of the 
Openneſs and Fulnets of Pronunciation; the 
agreement betwixt the Tongue and the Texts 
and the freedom from Apoſtrophes ( which 
are the knots ofa Language) as alſo for the 
Proximity it hath with the Latin; for the 
Spaniſh is nothing elſe but mere Latin, take 
a few Moriſco Words away, which are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by their guttural Pronuncia- 
tion; and theſe excepted, it approacheth 
| nearer the Latin than Ttalian itſelf. 

1450 Some, like Jonas in the Whales 
Belly, travel much, bur ſee little... ; 
1451 Wemiſtius the Pagan Philoſopher, 
delivered his Opinion to Valens the Empe= 
ror; That as God Almighty had infuſed 
into his handmaid Nature, a diverſity of _ 
Operations, and that the Beauty of the 
Univerſe conſiſted in a Proportion of fo 
many differing things; ſo he was delighted 
to ſee himſelf ſerved by various and — 
kinds of Worſhip and Invocations. | 
1472 For want of ſome knowledge of 
the Law, ſome Gentlemen have mightily / 
ſuffered in their Eſtates, and become a Prey 
to their Sollicitors and Agents. Nor indeed 
is he capable to bear any Rule or Office in 
Town or Country, who is utterly un- 
Eh "0 acquainted 


„ : 
inted with John- an- Oalts, and Fohn-as | 
Stiles, and with their Terms. 

1453 It the Body of Man ſhould grow 
leſs (though bur an unmeaſurable Proporti- | 
on in ſeven Years) yet reckoning from the 
Flood, they would not now remain in the | 
Stature of Frogs. 

I454 And fo if States and particular 
Perſons had impaired in Government, and | 
increaſed in Wickedneſs, proportionably to 
what old Men affirm they have done — 
their own Infancy to their Age, all publick 
Policy had been „ ee in Conſuſion; 
and the congregated World would not ſuf- 
fice now to People a Village. 

1456 Writers are apter to be beholden 
to Books than Men, and are more in Li- 
braries, than in Company; becauſe Books 

are more in their Poſſeſſion, being more 
conſtant Companions, than deareſt Friends: 
Becauſe alſo Books are cafily opened, and 
learned Men uſually ſhut up. 
145 The good Fame of the Dead pre- 

vails by Example, much more than the 
Reputation of the Living; becauſe the lat- 
ter is always ſuſpected by our Envy; but 
the other is chearfully allowed, religi- 
ouſly admired : For Admiration ( whole 
Eyes are ever weak) ſtands till, and at 
Gaze upon great Things afar off; but 
when they are near, walks ſlightly away, as 
tum familiar Objects. 


1458 As 


_ agirate and trouble. 
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1458 As Truth is the Bound of Hiſto- 
rical, ſo the Reſemblance of 'Truth is the 
utmoſt Limit of Poetical Liberty. 

1459 All Men that laugh at others, re- 
commend themſelves to their own Favours 
by Compariſon. _ 

1460 When a wiſe and thinking Man 
comes carefully and ſeriouſly to reflect upon 
all his paſt Actions, he finds lecke but: 
vain idle Fooleries, not worthy of the Con- 
ſideration of a Man, and ſcarce deſerving a 
ſerious Thought: And in Truth, would 


| ſooner chuſe almoſt any fort of Lite, rather 
than have them plaid over once more; and 


the very beſt and pleaſanteſt of them would 
be very dull and tedious, were they known 
before-hand. ef | 

1461 Words being arbitrary, perſuade 
only as far as they enlighten the Mind: But 
the Air perſuades naturally, and by Impreſ- 
ſion: It perſuades inſenſibly, 1 without 
3 us even know what it is we are per- 
ſuaded of; for all it can do of it ſelf, is to 

1462 They which value not Praiſe, will 
never do any Thing worthy of Praiſe. 

1463 Ir deſerveth no great Praiſe to be 
good amongſt the G : But it's ſome-/ 
thing worth to be good amongſt the III. 

1464 They are moſt apt to ſpeak Ill of 
others, that know not how ro do well 
themſelves. 


P4 1465 We 


5 rn? 


-- 1465 We naturally hate Cavillers (and 
Detractors) who at every Word will 
thwart us, and ſeek (as they ſay) Knots in 
Bulruſhes. And on the other Side, thoſe 
which ſeem to conſent to our Sayings, ci- 
ther in Words or Geſture, we account for 
our Friends; we bear them great Affection, 


and love to be in their Company, taking 


their Flattery inſtead of Courteſy and Good- 
Will: Inſomuch that we count him envious 
or proud, which doth not ſooth us in all 
Things. Vou ſhall never hear any Man 
we the lye to another for Praiſes, which 
e ſhall wrongly and falſly ſlander him 


withal. | 


1466 As Words well uttered ſhew Elo- 
2 and Learning; ſo Silence well kept, 
— | 


weth Prudence and Gravity. | 
1467 There is as well Eloquence of Bo- 


ay, as of Mind. Apuleius was judged moſt 


eloquent for his Countenance, Geſture, and 
comely moving of his Body, with which 
he allured his Auditors -more, than with a 
Copia of Words. And Hortenſius took more 
Pains in trimming up his Body, than in fra- 


ming of his Speech; ſo that it was doubt- 


ful whether Men ran rather to behold him, 
than to hear him. 43 

1468 It is an odious Thing for a Man 
to take upon him Sufficiency, and be prat- 


tling in every Matter. As a poor feeble So- 
| „ 


2 * 
* 


Lang - 
| phiſt, in the Preſence of King Cleomenes, 
reaſoned of Valour, and Force; the King 

fell a laughing, ſaying, If a Swallow ſhould 
FM of Strength, I ſhould not forbear 
laughing: But if an Eagle did it, I ſhould 
| hearken to him attentively. Ke 

1469 As naturally all Men defire to be 
had in Honour and Eſtimation; ſo in the 
moſt part of Men, that Deſire is vain and 
fooliſh z ſince it is not founded upon any 
Deſert, nor any Virtue worthy of Ho- 
none... © 

1470 The bent of my Thoughts ſhall 
be, rather to mend my ſelf, than the 
World; which I reckon upon leaving 
much what I found it. 9 

1471 None can ever love you, that can 
have no Hopes ever to pleaſe you. 

1472 To avoid ure is much harder, 
than to gain Applauſe; for this may be done 
by one great, or wiſe (or fortunate) Acti- 
on in n Age: But to avoid Cenſure, a Man 
muſt paſs his Life without ſaying or do- 
ing ons. ill, or fooliſh (or ill underſtood) 
Thing. FEY 1 

1473 I have often faid, that what great 
Thing ſoever a Man propoſed to do in his 
Life, he ſhould think of atchicying it by 
fifty Years old. a 


t ; | | * 5 governed Arms having ob 
1 T . 4 2 | | 


1 
1474 The eaſy, and the rich, and the 
nice, and the lazy, uſually grow to endure 
much, becauſe they can endure little. 

I475 There is no better Means to pre- 
ſerve our Eſteem with others, than by ſet- 
ting a Value on our ſelves. 15 
1476 Many bluſh when they receive Fa- 
vours, but never any when they beſtow 
them. 8 . 
1477 The wiſeſt Men are not made 
in Chambers and Cloſets crouded with 
Shelves; but by Habitudes, and active Con- 
verſations. "IO Re OH 

1478 Action is the proper Fruit of Sci- | 
ence; and therefore Men ſhould quit the 
Education of the College, when fit ro ap- 
pear in Buſineſs; and take Seneca's Advice, 
Tamdiu iftis immorandum, quamdii nihil agere 
animus majus poteſt; rudimenta ſunt noftra, 
non opera. | fb 2 
1470 Ever from Good there is a Deſcent 
to Evil, and from Evil an Aſcent to Good; 
for Virtue begets Quiet, Quiet Idleneſs, 
Idleneſs Diſorder, and Diſorder Ruin. In 
like Manner, Ruin produces Order, Order 
irtue, and Virtue Glory, with good For- 
1480 Whence 'the Prudent have ob- 
ſerved, that Learning follows Arms; and in 
all Cities, and Countreys, Captains were 
before Philoſophers: For Virtue and well- 
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and Victory procured Quiet, the Fortitude 


of active Minds cannot be corrupted by any 
more juſtifiable Idleneſs, than the Study of 


Letters; nor can Idleneſs with any fo. fair 


and ſpecious Pretence, creep into a well in- 
ſtitured Commonwealth. : 
1481 One of the Ancients faid, that a- 
mong the Perils and Dangers of Life, Soli- 
rude was none of the leaſt. 8 
1482 That which makes Men paſs ſuch 
a prejudicial Judgment upon a ſolitary reti- 


red Life, is becauſe they cannot tell how to. 


paſs away the Time, nor entertain them- 
ſelves without Company. wg: 

1483 I conſider all Riches and Wealth, 
bur only as pretty little Fooleries, and Nuts, 
which Fortune throws out to Men, juſt as 
we do to little Children; pleaſing my ſelf 
with taſting now and then one, which 
ſome Accident has flung: even to me too; 
whilſt others are {truggling and contending 


who ſhall ger the mo 


1484 The more Haſte we make in a 
wrong Way, the farther we are from our 
Journey's End. one. 2 CO 

1485 The common People find it eaſier 
to believe than judge; and content them- 
ſelves with what is uſual; never examining 
whether it be true or good, or no. 


1486 Folly is never long pleaſed with 


the ſame Thing, bur ſtill ſhifting of Coun- 
ſels, and ſick of it (elf, l 
1487 There 


! 


1487 There is not any Duty, to which 
8 hath not annexed a Bleſſing; 
nor any Inſtitution of Heaven, which 

. (even in this Life) we may not be the bet⸗ 
ter for. 

1488 What does it concern me, which 
was the elder of the two, Homer or Hejiod ; 
or which was the taller, Hellen, or 
ee 
1489 Though Buſineſs and Converſation 
are a t Felicity and Solace to human 
Nature, yet a Life partly of that, and part- 
Iy of Leilure and 1 is moſt ſui- 
table to the 3 and Intereſts of Men. 

1490 He is 1 a little (Thing) 
tar has not the of greater to con- 


verſe with. 
1491 Thoſe who celebrate perpetyal 


Action, and reproach Study with Drowſi- 
neſs and idle Sloth, ought themſelves to be 
excrciſed in very advantageous 2 
ſince he that doth nothing to the Pu 
(either of his own Virtue, or the A Te 
tages of Mankind) is guilty of a greater 
Idleneſs, than the Imperial Fly-catcher 
(Domitian) could be reproached withal. 
_ 1492 Thoſe who take upon them to 
form the Genius of an Age, are to conſider 
what is uſeful and likely to occur; and they 
ought to decline Ideas, that fly too high for 
Practice and Experience: Such airy Perfe- 
_— 2 * * fill the 725 
W 
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with Chimera's, but they can ill be the Di- 
rectors of Action, which is the Beauty and 


the Life of Precepts. 


1493 To place Wit in a Mode of Words, 
is little Commendation to the Judgment of 
him that wears it. 
1494 He that writes, puts himſelf on 
the ordinary Tryal of his Country; but he 
that utters only in Junctoes and Cabals, 
ſtands alone to the Tryal of his Peers. 5 
1495 To be only admired is a barren 
Advantage; to be uſeful, and to be beloved, 
is what the truly Noble rather covert. _ 
1496 The Miſchief the World has re- 
ceived by thoſe ſtrange Opinions invented 
by Men, who enjoyed a perpetual Vacation 
from Affairs, remain too great a Reproach 
of idle Speculation. __ 
1497. That Mind ſhines with no Luſtre 


at all, which has not been brightned with 
difficult Affairs. 


1498 There is a Sleight in all human Af 


fairs, which though Nature may ſometimes 


happen on, yet can never hit it with ſo 
much Certainty and Succeſs as Art may. 
1499 That Pleaſantneſs and Gayneſs, 
which is childiſhly called good Humour, ſo 
much idolized in the ſingle Life, what is it 
but a trifling and ſtrange Impertinence? A 
Thing without all Conduct and Prudence; 
and after the Follies of Youth are over, 


* 
S a — 


wo | an empty Purſe, and a full Purſe differ? 


„ 


even inſupportable to thoſe that have the 
molt cee. Ne 
1x00 Unexperienced Youth is apt to be 

affected with Things confidently delivered, 
though there be ſometimes little Senſe in 
them. VV 
15or They which ſpeak againſt Marri- 
age, reproach the Practice of their Fathers, 
and the greateſt part of the World. 

1702 Great Capacities uſe to be ſerious, 
modeſt, and unaffected; but now he that 
owns a little Wit, makes ſuch a Noiſe with 
it, as to diſturb the quiet and ſerious Affairs 
of the World. | 

1503 It is not always found, that a good 
Intention can free it ſelf from the Blemiſhes 
of an ill Conduct. 

1504 Tis certain they beſt ſee their Er- 
rors, who diſcover them by their own 
Light; and that not only becauſe we find 
our ſelves in ſome Diſorder to have them re- 
vealed; but alſo from a certain Pride, that 
puts us upon juſtifying all we do; and be- 
ſides, all the Dexterity of another, can ne- 
ver fit the Perſpective to our Sight, 
 1Foxy We call it good Humour, to uſe 
all manner of Freedom in our Converſation ; 
but it is often found that others will not 
well interpret what we well deſign. 
"1506 In the Day of Death and Judg- 
ment, what does a Penny, and a Pound, 


1507 Great 


to conceal his Secrets. 
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1507 Great is their Peace, who know a 
Limit to their ambitious Minds, that have 
learned to be contented with the Appoint- 
ments and Bounds of Providence; that are 
not careful to be great, but being great, are 


humble, and do Good. 
1508 To be deſcended of Wealth, or 


Titles, fills no Man's Head with Brains, 
nor Heart with Truth. 
1509 O, ſays the Perſon proud of Blood, 
it was never good World, ſince we have 
had ſo many upſtart Gentlemen. But what 
ſhould thoſe have ſaid of that Man's Ance- 
ſtor, when he ſtarted firſt up into the 
Knowledge of the World ? For he, and all 
Men, and Families, ay, and all States and 
Kingdoms too, have had their Upſtarts, - 
that is, their Beginnings : Can a Man be 
Noble by the Means of his Predeceſſor, and 
yet the Predeceſſor leſs Noble than he, be- 
cauſe he was the Acquirer? 
1510 It's a rare Felicity to enjoy a quick 
Wit, and to have Humility (and Diſcreti- 
on) to manage it. 
1511 Quick Wits are naturally bold, 
which many times endangers the Owners. 
1712 It's very rare for any that have 
quick Wits, not to know it themſelves. 
20 £1 N A rare conſtant Spirit has he, who 
amidſt Freedom of Mirth, retains a Power 


1514 A 
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be aa: A Family, through want of Spirit 
in t 


Governels, is no leſs diſordered, — 
by too much Spirit diſquieted. { 
Ifiy The ſame Judgment ſhould be I 
appt of Mens Styles, as of their Behaviour 
e; wherein that is moſt comely, r 
— had. to be imitated, which conſi l 
I 
l 


of a natural Eaſineſs, and unaffected Grace, 

where nothing ſeems to be ſtudied, yet eve- 

ry Thing is extraordinary. 
1516 It is but ſeldom ſeen that the Poet | 
dies before the Man; for when we once fall 
in Love with the bewitching Art, we do | 
not uſe to court it as a Miſtreſs, but marry 
it as a Wife, and take it for better, or 
worſe, as an inſeparable Companion of our 
whole Life. 

1517 For a Man to write well, it is ne- 

ceſſary to be in good Humour. 

1548 * The Liberty of a private Man con- 

in 


Maſter of his own Time and 
Actions, as far as may conſiſt wo the Laws 
of God and his Country 


1519 The great Dealers i in the World, 
may be divided into the ambitious, the co- 
vetous, and the voluptuous; and all theſe 
Men ſell theraſelves to be Slaves. 

1520 I do not ſay, that he who ſells his 
whole Time, and his own Will, for One 
hundred thouſand, is not a wiſer Merchant 
than he who does it for One hundred 
Pounds z but I will ſwear they are both 


— 
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Merchantsz and that he is happier than 
both, who can live contentedly without 
ſelling that Eſtate (of Time, and Will) to 
which he was born. 8 

1521 I will tell you who is a true Free- 
man, and a true Gentleman: Not he who 
blindly follows all his Pleaſures, but he who 
rationally guides them; and is not hindred 
by outward Impediments in the Conduct 
and Enjoyment of them. 

1522 As for the greateſt part of Man- 
kind, if they chance at any Time to be 
without Company, they are like a becalmed 
Shipz they never move but by the Wind of 
other Mens Breath, and have no Oars of - 
their own to Steer nnn!!! 

1523 It is very fantaſtical and contra- 
dicting in human Nature, that Men ſhould 
love themſelves above all the World, and yet 
never endure to be with themſelves. It is a 
deplorable Condition this, and drives a Man 


| ſometimes to pitiful Shifts how to avoid 


himſelf. | 

1524 Neither he who is a Fop in the 
World, is a Man fit to be alone; nor he 
who has ſet his Heart much upon the 
World, though he havenever ſo much Un- 
derſtanding: So that Solitude can be well 
fitted, and fit right, but upon a very few 
Perſons. - They muſt have Knowledge e- 
nough of the World to ſee the Vanity of 
itz and enough Virtue to deſpiſe all YR: 
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Tf the Mind be poſſeſſed with any Luſt or | 
Paſſions, a Man were better in a Fair, than 


in a Wood alone: This is but to retreat 


from Men, and, fall into the Hands of B 


Devils. 


" 1525 The firſt Work that a Man muſt | 


do to make himſelf capable of the good of 


Solitude, is the very Eradication of all | 
Lufts. In the ſecond Place, he muſt learn 


the Art, and get the Habit of Thinking. 


1526 If once we be thoroughly engaged | 
ang | 


in the Love of Letters, inſtead of 
weary with the Length of any Day, we 
ſhall only complain of 
whole Lite. 


1727 If we engage into a large Acquain- 4 
tance, and various Familiarities, we ſet open 
our Gates to the Invaders of moſt of our 


/ 4 "at | 

1528 I account a Perſon that has a mo- 
derate Mind and Fortune, and lives in the 
Converſation of two or three agreeable 
Friends, with little Commerce in the 
World beſides; who is cſteemed well 
enough by his few Neighbours that know 
him, 34 is truly irreproachable by any 
body; and fo after a healthful quiet Life, 
before the Inconveniencies of old Age, goes 
more ſilently out of the World than he 
came in; this muta perſona, I take to have 
been more happy in his Part, than the 


_ greareſt | 


the Shortneſs of our 


as 2 
greateſt Actors, that fill the St 
Show and Noiſe. | : 
1529 All the Oſtentation of our Gran- 
dees, is juſt like a Fair, of no Uſe in the 
World, but horribly cumberſome and in- 
commodious. - 

1530 Greatneſs has no Reality in Na- 
ture, but is a Creature of Fancy, a Notion 
on conſiſts only in Relation and Compa- 
i | 
1531 Though a wiſe Man could paſs 


never ſo ſecurely through the great Roads 


of human Life, yet he will meet perpetu- 
ally with ſo many Objects and Occaſions 
of Compariſon, Grief, Shame, Anger, 
Hatred. Nee, and all Paſſions but 
Envy (for he will find nothing to deſerve 


that) that he had better ſtrike into ſome 


private Path; nay, go ſo far (if he could) 
out of the common way, Ur nec facta au- 
diat Pelopidarum, that he might not ſo 
much as hear of the Actions of the Sons of 
Adam. | | 3 

1532 One would think, that all Man- 
kind had bound themſelves by an Oath, to 


do all the Wickedneſs they can. 77 pp 
1533 We begin not the Cares of Life, 


till it be half ſpent, and ſtill increaſe them, 


as that decreaſes. 


1534 If we could but learn to Number 


our Days, we ſhould much better adjuſt 
| our other Accounts; but whilſt we never 


con- 


age with 
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1 
conſider an End of them, it is no Wonder 
if our Cares for them be without End too. 
1537 There's no fooling with Life, 
when it is once turned of Forty. The ſeek- 
ing of Fortune then, is but a deſperate After- 
Game. | 
1536 There is ſome Help for all the De- 
feas of Fortune; for if a Man cannot at- 
| tain to the length of his Wiſhes, he may 
have his Remedy by cutting of them 
| ſhorter. hs e 
| 1537 There's but little Need to drive 
away that (Time) by fooliſh Divertiſe- 
ments, which flies away ſo ſwiftly of it ſelf, 
and when once gone, is never to be re- 
- 1538 A little Eſtate goeth a great way 
with Men that are neither covetous nor pro- 
digal, but prudently careful. 
1539 Seriouſneſs is the _ Wiſdom 
{| Temperance the beſt Fhylickz and a good 
Conſcience the beſt — * CO 
1540 Ir is the greateſt Happineſs in this 
Life, to be at Leiſure to 3 and to 
do good. e 
1741 To be Religious, is to live ſtrictly 
and ſeverely; for if the Opinion of the other 
{ World be falſe, yet the ſweeteſt Life in this 
| World is Piety, Virtue, and Honeſty: If it 
be true, there be none fo wretched and mi- 
ſerable, as the looſe, carnal, and prophane 
„ 
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1542 The Pleaſures of the Mind are 
much better than thoſe of the Body, be- 
cauſe we feel in the Body nothing but what 
is preſent; but in our Mind we are ſenſible 
of alſo what is paſt, and what is to come. 

1543 Nothing is worthy of Praiſe or 
Blame, but what is done freely, voluntarily, 
deliberately, and of Election. 

1544 Moſt Men being not ſo able to hold 
and keep to what they have reſolved upon, 
as overcome and enfeebled by the appea- 
rance of a preſent Pleaſure; reſign up them» 
ſelves to the Fetters of Luſt, and never 
foreſee what is to follow thereupon; and for 
the ſame Cauſe, inconſiderately purſuing a 
ſmall tranſitory and unneceſſary Pleaſure, 
and ſuch as they might have otherwiſe - 
(ſome other way) enjoyed, or wholly 
wanted without any Offence to Nature; 
they precipitate themſelves into grievous 
Diſcaſes, into Loſſes, into Diſgraces, and 
many times into the Penalties decreed by 
the Laws. | 

1545 Thoſe things without which Na- 
ture cannot ſubſiſt, are altogether compen- 
dious, and may with great eaſe, and with 
the ſafety of Juſtice, Liberality, and Tran- 
quility, be obtained. 5 
1546 Thoſe Grandees upon whom the 
admiring Multitude gaze, as upon refulgent 
Comets and Prodigies of Glory 
Honour, are of all Men moſt unhappy 3 


* 


—_ 


. 
this reſpect, that their Breaſts ſwarm with 
moſt weighty and troubleſome Cares, that 
unceſſantly gall and corrode their very 
Hearts. 5 
1547 We ought to be highly thank ful 


to the Wiſdom and Bounty of Nature, 


which made thoſe things cafily procurable 
that are neceſſary; and thoſe unneceſſary 
that are hard to come by, 


1548 Herein confiits the Difference be- 
tween the wiſe Man and the Fool, that the 


_ Wiſe doth indeed expect things Future, but 


not depend upon them; and in the mean 
time enjoys the Goods that are preſent, and 
ratefully remembers what is paſt. Bur the 
ol, fixing all his Thoughts and Depen- 
dance upon the Future,. makes his whole 
Life unpleaſant and full of Fears. 
1549 The only way to heighten Pain to 
the degree of intolerable, is to exaſperate it 
by Impatience, and oppreſs and wear out 
Nature by effeminate complainings ; where- 
as on the other fide, nothing doth ſo much 
alleviate, mitigate and blunt the edge of 
any Pain, as Conſtancy, and cuſtom of 
Suffering. {ok 
ty Time doth not conduce to the 
cure of Diſcontent, by any other way, bur 
only by exhibiting various Occaſions of 
Divertiſement (or Avocation) by which 
the Mind by degrees, taken off from _ 
- Cale 
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cauſe of its Trouble, is brought at length to i 
almoſt an abſolute forgertulaeſs of it. 
151 Juſtice is as it were the common ll 
Tye or Ligament, which holds Men toge- | 
ther in Peace, and without which no Society | 

can ſubſiſt; inſomuch as it is a Virtue | 
| 


W which gives to every one his due, and pro- 
vides that mug may be done to none. 
15yz It is Fear alone, which contains | 
Vulgar Men within the bounds of their ! \ 
Duty, and hinders them from committing | 
any thing againſt either the publick or pri- 
vate Commodity. a 
1553 Such a Friend is to be ſought for, 
to whom nothing is more in eſteem, than 
| Candor, Simplicity and Verity, and who ll 
is not morole, querulous and murmuring - | 
at all things; but full of Complacency, [ 
Alacrity, and pleaſant Hopes; that ſo his 
Converſation may not ſower, bur ſweeten | 
the Occurrences of Life. Bur *tis almoſt 
as eaſy to find a Diamond as big as an Egg, 
as ſuch an one. | | 
1554 Arrogant Men loſe all the benefit 
of Converſation. Inſtead of adverting to 
thoſe ſober Diſcourſes which they hear trom 
others, they are perhaps watching to in- 
terrupt them by ſome pompous Story of 
themſelves; or at leaſt in rhe abundance of - 
their ſelf-ſufficiency, think they can fay 
much better things, magiſterially W 


K 
their. own Notions, and fall a teaching, 
when it 18 fitter they ſhould learn. 

1555 Men who are accuſtomed only to 
the Admiration of themſelves, think there 
is nothing beſides themſelves worthy of Ad- | 
miration: Theſe unbred Minds muſt be a 
little ſent abroad, made acquainted with 
thoſe excellencies which God has beſtowed ! 


on other Men; and then they will not 


think themſelves like Gideon's Fleece, to 
have ſucked up all the Dew of Heaven; 
nay perhaps they may find they rather 
anſwer the other part of the Miracle, and 


are drier than their Neighbours. 


1556 All Habits do require ſome little 
excels of their contrary to their Cure. 

155 It's generally thought none of the 
beſt parts of Breeding, to talk much of 
ones ſelf; for tho* it be done fo as not to 


argue Pride, yet it does Ignorance of more 


worthy Subjects. 
15578 The very ſame Pride which | 
prompts a Man to vaunt and over-value 


what he 1s, does as forcibly incline him to 


contemn and diſ-value what he has; whilſt 
meaſuring his Enjoyments by that vaſt Idea 
he has formed of himſelf, tis impoſſible 
but he muſt think them below him. 

1550 After all that God has done to 
oblige and delight Mankind, ſcarce any 
Man is fatisfied enough, I will not ſay to 
be thankful, bur to be patient. 


1560 It 
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1560 It is indeed ſtrange to ſee how 
weighty every the trivialeſt thing is, when 
a Paſſion is caſt into the Scale with it. 
 156t Every diſappointment of our 


Avarice, Ambition and Pride, fills our 


Hearrs with bitterneſs, and our Mouths 
with clamours. | 
1562 When the Mind is once imbittered, 
it diſtinguiſhes not of Objects, but indiffe- 
rently lets fly its Venom. 
1563 He that ls at God's diſtribu- 
tions, is in the direct Road to defy his 


Being. 


1564 He that would ſecure himſelf 


againſt the | higheſt Degree, muſt watch 
— the loweſt z as he that would pre- 
vent a total Inundation, muſt take care of 
the ſmalleſt breach in his Banks. ; 
1565 To ſink under every croſs Accident, 


to be ſtill whining and complaining, crying 


out upon every touch, is a Note of a 
mean, degenerous Soul, below the Dignity 
of our reaſonable Nature. | 
1566 The querulous Man is ill Conver- 
ſation to all Men, though the worſt of all 
to himſelf. | pe: 
1567 Freedom is the endearing thing in 
Society z and where that is controlled, Men 
are not voy fond of aſſociating themſelves. 
Tis natural for us to be uneaſy in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who aſſume Authority over 


us. 5 
e, Q 1568 A 
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15768 A concluding Face el no 
— Argument, is the moſt con- 
temptible ſort of Foll in the Wo ond. ES” | 

1569 Pride is as ill linked with Error, 
as we uſually ſay it is with Beggary, and in | 
— wn well as that, converts Pity into Con. 


570 Confidence is ſo far from a certain 
of Truth, that it is of the Seducer 
into Falhood;” none being ſo apt to loſe 
their way, as thoſe who out of an unground- 
cd Preſumption of knowing it, n all 
Direction from others. 
1571 Perem N is a thing that can 
befir no form of Underſtandi It renders 
wiſe Men diſobliging and trou leſome z and 
Fook ridiculous and contemptible. Ir caſts 
a Prejudice upon the molt ſolid Reaſoning; 
and ir renders the e more notorio y 
3 d | 
1572 None are ſo unconvincible as your 
half witted People, who know juſt enough 
to excite their Pride, but not 21 much as to 
oo 10 Ignorance. 

#73 It is indeed ſtrange to ſee, how 
Caddenty looſe Rumours knit into formal 
Stories, and from thence oem) to el 
Certainties. 

1574 Hence it comes to wy that idle 
Stories are ſo | poſitively. related. If we | 
trace this prodigious thing from its Original, 


its ſt ement ſcems to be Idleneſs; this 
4 diverting 
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diverting a" Man from ſerious uſeful Enter- 


tainments, forces him upon (the uſeful re- 


fuge of vacant Perſons) the enquiring after 


News; which when he has got, the vent- 
ing it is his next Buſineſs: If he be of a 
credulous Nature, and believe it himſelf, 
he does the more innocently impoſe it on 
others; yet then to ſecure himſelf from the 
imputation of Levity, and too eaſy Faith, 


be is often tempted to lend ſome probable 


Circumſtance: Nay if he be of a proud 
Humour, and have that miſerable Vanity of 


loving to ſpeak big, and to be thought a 


Man of greater Correſpondence and Intelli- 
gence than his Neighbours, he would nor 
bate an Ace of abſolute Certainty; but how- 
ever doubrful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him, it muſt go for an indiſ- 
putable Truth. This ſeems to be the 
deſcent of this unhappy Folly, which yet is 
often nurſed up by a mean or imprudent 
Education. A Man that hath converſed only 
with the lower ſort of Company, who 
durſt not diſpute his Veracity, thinks the 
falſe Coin will paſs over the World, which 
went currant among his Father's Servants or 
Tenants. And therefore we may obſerve, 


| that this is moſt uſual 2 young Men 
who have come raw into 


ompany, with 
good Fortunes and ill Breeding.  _ 
1575 He that is peremptory in his own 
Story, may meet with another that is pe- 
8 22 remptory 
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remptory in the Contradiction of it; and 
then the two Sir Poſitives muſt have a 

_ -Skirmiſh indeed. 3 

1576 If his Hearers do but expreſs a a 
difhdence, either he muſt fink to a down- 
_ Confeſſion that he was a Liar; or 
elſe he muſt huff and bluſter, till perhaps 
he raiſe a counter-ſtorm, and as he fool'd 
himſelf out of his Truth, ſo be beaten out 
of his Pretence to ir. 2 

1577 To be Knight of the Poſt to every 
fabulous Relation, 1s ſuch a ſordid thing, 
that there can ſcarce be any name of Re- 
eee | 
1578 Wiſe Men are afraid to report im- 
probable Truths. 
1579 He that barely relates what he has 
heard, and leaves the Hearer to judge of the 
Probability, does as much (I am ſure more 
civilly) entertain the Company, as he that 
throws down his Gauntlet in Atteſtation. He 
as much ſatisfies the itch of telling News; 
he as much perſwades his Hearers, nay very 
much more-{ for thoſe over- earneſt Aſſeve · 
rations ſerve but to give Men ſuſpicion that 
the 8 er is conſcious of his own fallſeneſs) 
and all this while, he has his retreat ſecure, 
and ſtands not reſponſible for the Truth of 
his Relation 1 675 

1580 Modeſty (in N a Story) is 
ſo amiable, ſo inſinuating a Thing, that all 
the Rules of Oratory cannot help Men to a 


| ot 0 
more agreeable Ornament of Diſcourſe. 
A modeſt Propoſal will ſooneſt captivate 
Men's Reaſons; and a modeſt Relation 
their Belief. | 

1581 The Tongue is a buſy active Part, 
will ſcarce be kept from motion; and there- 
fore if that Activity be not determined to 
good Objects, it will be practiſing upon 
bad. And I believe a great part of its 
Licentiouſneſs is owing to this very thing. 

1582 There are ſo very few good Themes 
of Diſcourſe in uſe, that many are driven to 
ill, for want of better. Learning 18 
thought Pedantick, Agriculture Peaſant- 
like, and Religion the moſt inſufferable of 

1583 If in our Converſe, we do not in- 
terchange ſober, uſeful Notions, we ſhall 
at the beſt but trafick Toys and Baubles, 
moſt commonly Infection and Poiſon. _ 

1584 In Diſcourſes, ſomething is to be 
indulged to common Civility ; more to the 
intimacies and endearments of Friendfhip ; 
and a competency to thoſe recreative Diſ- 
courſes which maintain the chearfulneſs of 

Society. EP | 

1585 Where there is an intimacy of 

Converſe, Men lay themſelves open, diſ- 
cover thoſe Paſſions, thoſe Vices - which 
they carefully veil, when a ſtrange or ſeve- 
rer Eye approaches. IIS. 
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1586 He that in any one Condition of 


Life, hath enough to anſwer all his Conve- 8 
niencies; ſuch a Man is more truly Rich, 


than he whoſe Revenue is a thouſand times 


* 


greater, if it be not 
caſions, or to his Mi 
1587 Our Error is, that what we cannot 
do ourſelves, we think no body elſe can; 
ſo we judge of the Wiſe, by the meaſures 
of the Weak. e e 
1588 A plain- dealing ſincerity of Man- 
happy. We had 
betrer be contemned for Simplicity, than 
he perpetually upon the Torture of a Coun- 
Terteit. 3 | 
1589 What wonder is it, if of ſo many 
thouſand Dangers that are conſtantly hover- 
ing about us, one comes to hit us at laſt. 
1590 One Foreſt is enough for a thou- 
ſand Elephants; but the little Body of Man 
devours more than all other living Crea- 
1591 It is remarkable, that Providence 
has given us all things for our Advantage 


* either to his Oc- 


that are near at Hand. But Gold and Silver 


(being both the Inſtruments of Blood and 
Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature 
has hidden in the Bowels of the Earth. 

1592 Tis a rare thing for a Man in a 
great Fortune to lay down his Happineſs 


1593 When 
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SS 159; When a Man draws himſelf. into a 
narrow compaſs, Fortune has the leaſt mark 
at him. MES | pn 

1594 He that. ſo much as ſtops by the 
way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life. 

If an Enemy were at our Heels, what 
haſte ſhonld we make; but Death is ſo and 
yet we never mind it. 
roy It goes a ou way towards the 
making of a Man faithful, to let him un- 
derſtand that you think him ſo; and he 
that does but ſo much as ſuſpect that I will 
deceive him, gives me a kind of right to | 
cozen him. . | 

1596 Let us but diſcount out of a Life \ 
of a hundred Years, that Time which has been | 
ſpent (upon frivolous things) and this large 

extent of Life will not amount perhaps to 
the Minority of a wiſe Man. It is a long 

Being, but hance a ſhort Life. And 

| what is the Reaſon of all this? We live as if 

we ſhould never die, and without any 

thought of human Frailty. - _ 
1597 It is the great Work of Mankind 

ſo to live, as neither to make Lifeirkſome to 

us, nor Death terrible. W 

1598 The Mind of Man is more cheered 
and refreſhed, by profiting in ſmall things 
than by ſtanding at a ſtay in great. 
1599 The breaking off in the midſt of 
* eee to ſay, as if he took 

imſelft up, breeds a greater Appetite in 
. him 


to 


him with whom you confer to know 1 


more. 
| 1600 Some have in readinefs &: many 

Tales and Stories, 
would inſinuate, but they can wrap it up 
into a Tale; which ſerveth both to keep 
themſelves more in-guard, and make others 
carry it with more pleaſure. 
1601 The original from whence fo many 
diſcontents ariſe, is becauſe Men fear as 
Mortals, and defire as Immortals. 
1602 The power and greatneſs of the 
Mind conſiſts not in an extraordinary 
motion of running, but in a firm, conſtant, 
and ſure pace, till equal to itſelf, 
1603 To ſuffer a Man's Heart to be 

totally ſubdued by Compaſſion, may be im- 
puted Facility, Effeminacy, and over Ten- 
derneſs; whence it comes to paſs that the 
' weakeſt Natures, as of Women, Children, 
and the common ſort of People, are the moſt 
ſubject to it. 

1604 Fear, Defire, Hope, are till thy 
ing us on towards the Future, depriving 
us in the mean time of rhe Senſe and Con- 
fideration of the Preſent: we are never 
' preſent with, but always beyond ourſelves. 
1660 J have obſeryed ſeveral, who as 
their Memories upp them with a preſent 
and entire review of things, derive their 
Narratives ſrom ſo remote à Fountain, and 


croud them _ is _ impertinent Cir- 
8 " cumſance 


as there is nothing they Wl 


cumſtances, that though the Story be good 
in it ſelf, they make ſhift to. ſpoil "4 I 
ſee even thole who are pertinent enough, 
| who would, but cannot {top ſhort in their 
career; for whilſt they are ſeeking out an 
handſome Period to conclude the Senſe, 
they talk at random, and are ſo perplexed 
and entangled in their own Eloquence, that 
they know not what they ſay. | N | 
1606 Men receive the Precepts and Ad- 
monitions of Truth, as generally directed | 
to the common ſort, and never particularly 
to themſelves; and inſtead of applying them 
to their own Manners, do only very igno- 
rantly and unprofitably commit them to | 
Memory, without ſuffering themſelves to be | 
at all inſtructed or converted by them. 
1607 Truſt oftentimes obliges Fidelity; 
on the contrary, Fear and Diffidence invite 
and draw on Injury and Offence. . 
1608 *Tis an excellent way to gain the 
Heart and conquer the Will of another, to 
= ſubmit, and intruſt a Man's Perſon to 
him, provided it appear to be frankly done, 
and without the conſtraint of Neceſſity; 
and in ſuch a Condition that a Man mani- 
feſtly does it out of a pure and entire Con- 
fidence in the Party, at leaſt with a Coun- 
tenance clear from a cloud of Suſpicion. 
1609 The Cares and Expence our Parents 
re at in our Education, point at nothing | 
but to furniſh our Heads with Knowledge, 
A Ay but KF 
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but not a word of Judgment and Virtue. 
We only toil and labour to ſtuff the Me- 
mory, and in the mean time leave the Con- 
ſcience and the Underſtanding unfurniſhed 
and void. And like Birds who fly abroad | 

to forage for Grain, bring it home in the 
Beak, without taſting it themſelves, to feed 
their Young; ſo our Pedants go picking 
Knowledge here and there out of ſeveral 
Authors, and hold it at the Tongues end, 
only to ſpit it out, and diſtribute it amongſt i 
their Pupils. Sx. 

1610 We take other Men's Knowledge 
and Opinions upon truſt, which is an idle 
and ſuperficial Learning; we muſt make it 
our own. We are in this very like him, 
who having need of Fire, went to a Neigt - 
bours Houle to fetch it, and finding a very 


good one there, ſat down to warm himſelf, ll 


without remembring to carry any with him 
home, where perhaps they might have lighted i 
up a better. . f 
1611 In Converſation I have obſerved 
this Vice, that inſtead of gathering Obſer- 8 
vations from others, we make it our whole 
buſineſs to lay ourſelves open to them; and 
are, more concerned how to expoſe and ſet il - 
out our own Commodities, than how to 
increaſe our old Stock by acquiring new. 
Silence therefore and Modeſty are very ad- 
yantageous qualities in Converſation. 


1612 To? 
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1612 To acknowledge the Error which 
we ſhall diſcover in our Arguments, tho 
only found out by ourſelves, is an effect of 
Judgment and Sinceritʒ. xe 
= 1613 Obſtinacy and Contention are 
common qualities, moſt appearing in and beſt 
becoming a mean and illiterate Sou. 
1614 To recolle&, and to correct one's 
ſelf, and to forſake an unjuſt Argument in 
the height and heat of Diſpute, are great 
and philoſophical Qualities. 1 
16157 All ſingularity in our Manners and 
Conditions, is by all means to be avoided, 
as inconſiſtent with civil Society. | 
1616 It is a very great Preſumption to 
flight and condemn all things for falſe, that 
do not appear to us likelyto betrue; - which 
is the ordinary Vice of ſome that fancy 
chemſelves wiſer than their Neighbours. 
1617 The Novelty, rather than the 
Greatneſs of things, tempts us to enquire 
into their Cauſes. | 
= 1618 That which we commonly call 
Friends and Friendſhips, are nothing but 
KAcquaintance and Familiarities, either occa» 
ſonally contracted, or upon ſome deſign, 
by means of which there happens ſome little 


W intercourſe betwixt our Souls. But in true 


1 3 they mix and work themſelves 
into one Piece, with ſo univerſal a Mixture 
rchat there is no more ſign of the Seam by 
which they were firſt conjoined. 

| 1619 Every 


—_— 
1619 Every one — es the title of Bar- | 
barity to every thing that is not in uſe in his 
own Country; as indeed we have no other 
level of Truth and Reaſon, than the Exam- 
ple and Idea of the Opinions and Cuſtom of 
the Place wherein we live: There is always 
the true Religion, there the perſect Govern- 
ment, and the moſt exact and accompliſh'd 
1620 The eſtimate and valour of a Man 
conſiſts in the Heart and in the Will; there 
his o_ awer. lives. 3 is Stability, 
not of Leg Arms, but of the Courage 
of the yt it does not lie in the Va- 
Jour of our Horſe, or our Arms, but in our 
1621 Thoſe Actions that carry a ſhew 8 
of Virtue have commonly nothing of its 
Eſſence, by reaſon that Profit, Glory, Fear 
and Cuſtom, and other ſuch like foreign 
Cauſes put us in the way to produce them. 
1622 Indigence is as frequently ſeen to 
inhabit with thoſe who have Eitates, as 
with thoſe that have none; and peradven- 
ture, it's then far leſs grievous when alone, 
than when accompanied with Riches, | 
1623 The laſt ſtroke to a Buſineſs ſeems if 
to draw along with it the performance of 
the Whole Action 
1624 hate and avoid Cheſs, becauſe it 
is not Play enough ; it is. too grave and ſerious 
2 Diverſion, and I am aſhamed to lay out - 
| muc 
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much Thought and Study _— that, as 
would ſerve to much better uſes. 

1627 To be eminent, and to con above 
| the common rate in frivolous things, is no- 
thing en in a Man of lr and 
Honour. 

1626 Tis a firong! evidence; of a weak 
Judgment, when Men approve- of things 
for their being rare and new, or yet for the 
difficulty; where Virtue and Uſefulneſs are not 
conjoined to recommend them. 

1627 There are few Men who. durit 
publiſh to the World, the raren they 
make to Almighty Gd. 
1628 Every one lays Weight upon the 
Sin of his Companion, but lightens his 
own. 
1629 He who confers a Benefit on any 
one, loves him better, than he is beloved 
ain. 
16 zo It's eaſy to Tranſlate ſuch Authors 
where there is little but the Matter itſelf 10 
expreſs: But ſuch wherein the Ornament 
of a Language and Elegancy of Stile is the 
main Endeavour, are dangerous to attempt, 
eſpecially when a Man is to turn them into 
a weaker Idiom. 
1631 If a Man was wiſe, he would rake 
the true Value of every thing eee, as 
eee enen to his Life. 


1632.1 The a 


e che Foſſeſſor, if he knows not how to uſe 
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1632 The reaſon that Men do not doubt 
of many things, is, that they never examine 
common Impreſſions (and Beliefs ). They 
do not examine whether ſuch and ſuch a 
thing be true, but if it has been ſo and ſo 
underſtood. It is not enquired into, whether 
Galen has ſaid any thing to the purpoſe, but 
whether he has ſaid ſo or no. 

1633 The Soul (by reaſon of its anxiety 
nd impotence) being unable to ſtand by 


a 
its ſelf, wanders up and down to ſeek out 


Confolations, Hopes and Foundations, and 
alien Circumſtances, to which ſhe adheres 
and fixes: And how light or fantaſtick 
ſoever Invention delivers them to it, relies 
more willingly, and with greater aſſurance 
upon them, than itſelf. ; 


1634 Wit is a d us Weapon, even 


it. ; I | 
1637 Whatever is preach'd to us, and 
as we learn, we ſhould ſtill remem· 
ber, that it is Man that gives, and Man 
that receives; tis a mortal Hand that pre- 
ſents it to us, tis a mortal Hand that ac- 


* 
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1636 In a Danger, I do not ſo much 
conſider how I ſhall eſcape it, as of how 
little importance it is whether I eſcape it or 
no. Not being able to 3 Events, I 


govern myſelf to them, if they will not ap- 
ply ſelves to me. . | 
Fe 1637 There 
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1637 There is as much vanity and weak 
neſs of Judgment in thoſe who profeſs the 


pany Abilities, ' who take upon them 


carned Callings, and bookiſh Employments, 
as in any other fort of Men whatſoever. 
1638 Our Education commonly is not 


intended to render us good and wiſe, but 


learned. It hath not taught us to follow 


and embrace Virtue and Prudence, but hath 


imprinted in us their Derivation and Ery- 
mology; it hath culled out for us not ſuch 
Books as contain the ſoundeſt and trueſt 


Opinions, but thoſe that ſpeak the beſt Greek - 


and Latin, and by theſe quaint Words, has 
inſtilled into our Fancy the vaineſt humours 
of Antiquiry. But a good Education alters 
the Judgment and Manners. - - . 
1639 Nature has preſented us with a 
large faculty of entertaining ourſelves alone, 
and often calls us to it; to teach us that we 
owe ourſelves in part to Society, but chiefly 
and moſtly to ourſelves.  - © 7 
1640 Lying is a baſe unworthy Vice, 


a Vice that one of the Ancients pourtrays 


in the moſt odious Colours, when he ſays 


that it is to manifeſt a contempt of God, 
and withal a fear of Man. ; 


1641 Our 8 being by no other 
way to be conyeyed to one another but b 


ſpeaking, who falſiſies that "betrays public 
Society, breaks all our Correſpondence, 
es of Government. 
1642 Every 


1642 Every one thinks that the ſovereign 
Stamp of human Nature is. imprinted; m 
him, and that from it all others muſt take 
their Rule; and that all proceedings which 
are not like his, are feigned and falſe. Is any 
thing of anothers Actions or Faculties pro- 
poſed to him? The firſt thing he calls to 
the Conſultation of his Judgment is his own 
Example; and as matters go with him, ſo 
2 muſt of neceſſity do with all the World 
oll 


& des. This is a dangerous and intolerable 
1643 So much are Men enſlaved to their 


miſerable Being, that there is no Condition 


they may live. 


Humility that ſprings from Preſumption; as 
this, for example, That we confeſs our igno- 
Tance in many things, and are ſo courteous 
as to acknowledge, that there are in the 
works of Nature ſome Qualities and Con- 
ditions that are imperceptible to us, and of 
which our Underſtanding cannot diſcover 
the Means or Cauſes. By this honeſt Decla- 

ration we hope to obtain, that People ſhall 
| alſo believe us of thoſe that we lay we do 
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1647 Health is a moſt precious thing, 
and the only one in truth meriting that a 
_ Man ſhould lay. out not only his Time, 
Sweat, Labour and Goods, but alſo his 
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ſo wretched they will not accept, provided ] 
1644 There is a certain ſort of crafty 


Life 
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Life it ſelf to obtain it, for as much as 
without it Life is injurious to us. Pleaſure, 
Wiſdom, Learning, and Virtue without i 
wither away, and vaniſh; and in the moſt 
queint ſolid Diſcourſes that Philoſophy 


| would imprint in us to the contrary, we 
need no more but oppoſe the Image of Plato 


being ſtruck with an Appoplexy, and in 
F n 


this Preſuppoſition to d 


ich Faculties of his Soul to his Alf 


ſtance, _ | : 
1646 I am not ambitious that any one 


3 ſhould love and eſteem me more Dead than 


Living. The Humour of Tiberius is ridicu- 
lous, yet common; who was more ſollici- 
tous to extend his Renown ro Poſterity, 
than to render himſelf acceptable to Men 
of his own Time. ; . pe 
1647 My Art and Induſtry have been 
ever directed to render me good for ſome- 
thing; and my Studies to teach me to do, 
and not to write. I have made it my whole 
Buſineſs to frame my Life; this hath been 
my Trade and my Work. fog ok 


o 


1648 I do not hate Opinions contrary to | 


mine own. I am fo far from being angry 


to ſee a Diſcrepancy betwixt mine and other 
Mens Judgments, and from rendering my 
(elf unfit for the Society of Men, for ing 


| of another Senſe and Party than mine, that 
on the contrary (the moſt general way that 


Nature has followed, being Variety, and 
e DOR» 200063" ol 


[ 354 ] =_ 
more in Souls than Bodies; foraſmuch 2 
they are of a more ſupple Subſtance, and 
more ſuſceptible of Forms) I find it much 
more rare to ſee our Humours and Deſigns i 
jump and agree. And there never was in 
the World two Opinions alike. The moſt 
univerſal Quality is Diverſity. . 

18649 There is a kind of I know not 
what Congratulation in well-doing, that 

| gives us an inward Satisfaction, and a cer- 
 _ tain generous Boldneſs that accompanies a 
good Conſcience. A Soul daringly vicious, 
may peradventure arm it ſelf with Security, 
but cannot ſupply it ſelf with Complacen- 8 
cy and Satisfaction. 
* 1650 We chiefly who live private Lives, 
not expoſed to any other View than our 
own, ought to have ſettled a Preſident 
within our ſelves, by which. to try our 
Actions; and according to that, ſometimes 
to encourage, and ſometimes to correct our 
ſelves. You your ſelf only know, if you 
are cowardly and cruel, loyal and deyout; 
others ſee you not, and only gueſs at you 
by uncertain Conjectures, do not ſee 
your Nature fo much as your Art; rely not 
therefore upon their Opinions, bur ſtick to 
F177 — 
1651 We prepare our ſelves for eminent 
Occaſions, more out of Glory than Con- 
ſcience.” The ſhorteſt way to arrive at 
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„ 
& Glory, ſhould be to do that. for —— 
© | which we do for Glory. . 
1652 That Man is very miſerable, * 
hath not at Home where to be by hanſels 
where to entertain himſelf alone, or to con- 
ceal — . — 5 ſuffi- 
ciently plagues her Proſelytes, by keeping 
. Yon 8 in Shew, like the Statue 
of a publick ene A great Fortune is a 
great Slavery. 
= 1653 We do not much conſider Sub- 
fects as ſingle in themſelves; but they are 
little and ſuperficial Circumſtances that 
wound us. The Remembrance of a Fare- 
wel, of the particular Grace of an Action, 
of a laſt Recommendation afflict us: The 
Sight of Cæſar's Robe troubled all Rome, 
much more than his Death had done. 
< 4 I hate a froward and penſiveSpirit, - 
that over all the Pleaſures of Life, and 
ſeizes — feeds on noching ow Misfor- 
— | 
= 1655 A Mena ſee and ſux „ bis Vis 
WF to correct it; they who c it from 
others, commonly conceal it from them- 
I ſelves; and do not think they Sin cloſe e- 
W nough, if they themſelves ſee it. They 
withdraw and diſguiſe them from their Con- 
ſciences. I have enjoined my ſelf to dare h 
to ſay all that I dare do. 
2 "2p To be very ſecret, a Man muſt be 
by N ature, not ot by Obligation. 
1657 You 


[ 356 ] { 
16577 You ſhall find in ſome a graceleſs 
kind of Modeſty, that makes a Man a- 
ſhamed of requiting an Obligation, becauſe 
tis a Confeſſion that he has received one. 

1658 Benefits are ſo far acceptable, as 
they are in a Capacity of being returned; 
but pnce exceeding that, Hatred is returned 
mod of Thanks ot vir he 1 1: 

1659 Praiſe is always pleaſing, let it 
come from whom, or upon what Accoum il 
it will; yet ought a Man to underſtand 
why he is commended, that he may know i 
how to keẽp up the ſame Reputation ſtill. 
1660 [I think nothing ſo and coſtly, 
as that which is given me; and that be- 
cauſe my Will lies at Pawn under the Title 
of Ingratitude; and more willingly accept 
of (Services) that are to be ſold; being of 
Opinion, that for the laſt I give nothing i 
2 Money, but for the other I give my b 
1661 As giving is an ambitious and au- 
thoritative Quality; ſo is accepting a Qua- 
lity of Submiſſion. e , 

1662 Tis my Opinion, that a Man ſhould 
lend himſelf to others, and give himſelf on- 
ly to himſelf. 2 
1663 No one diſtributes his Money to 
others, but every one diſtributes his Time 
and his Life. There is nothing of which 
we are ſo prodigal, as of thoſe two mn. 
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of which to be thrifty, would be commen- 3 


dable and uſeful. 

1664 Who does good principally for his 
own Satisfaction, will not be much trou- 
bled to ſee Men judge of his Actions con- 

to his Merit. 

1667 With very little ado I top the 
firſt Sally of my Emotions, and leave the 
Subject that begins to be troubleſome, be- 
fore it tranſports me. 

1666 We guide and govern our Affairs 


in their Beginnings, and have them in our 


own Power; but afterwards, when they 


are once at Work, tis they that uide and 


govern us, anq; e are to follow them. 
1667 Tho 
a being ſoft and facile to grant whatever is 
deſired of them, are afterwards as frail to 
break their Word, and to recant.. 
10667 Renown does not follow all good 
Deeds „ if N ovelty and W be not 
conjoined. 
= 1£68 To forbear«doing, is oft as gene- 
rous as to do, but tis leſs in the Light. 
1669 There is nothing to be got in ha- 
ving begun to do a Courteſy, unleſs we go 
through with it. 

1670 This ordinary Phraſe of Paſtime, 
and paſſing away the Time, repreſents the 
Uſance of thoſe wiſe ſort of People, who 
think they cannot have a better Account of 

their Lives, than to let them run out, fide 

c 


who through Baſhfulneſs 


LR 
Aide away; to paſs them over, and tobaulk 
them, and as much as they can, to take no 
Notice of them; and to ſhun them, a; 

Things troubleſome and contemprible. : 
1671 Let us manage our Time as well u 
we can, there will yet remain a great deal 
that will be idle and ill employed. 
1672 Our Thoughts are our own, whilf 
we keep them chained 'up in our Breafts; 
but if once we ſuffer them to take Air in 
Words, they become another Man's, who 
may make Uſe of them to our Ruin. 
1673 Books are but Men turned inſide 
out, or metamorphos'd into Letters; a- 
gainſt whom (thus ſurvihg themſclves) il 
the Stroke of Death cannol prevail. f 
1674 Every Man has his Genial Vices, 
his Confticurional Errors; and though he 
may appear a Saint in all Things elſe, yet in 
theſe be will ſtill be a Sinner. N 
1675 As Sports refreſh a Man that is 
— 1 ſo they weary him when he is re- 
1676 A Diſgrace put upon a Man inf 
Company is wr he. t is heightened 
according to the Greatneſs, and multiplied 
according to the Number of the Perſons 
r 85 1 
1677 Somedo ſeldom any\Thing which 
they wiſh not to do again; and are wiſe on- 
ly after a Misfortune. Such ſuffer ä 
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no Nit is that makes them wiſe Men. 


1678 A meddling Man is one that has no- 
ching to do with his Buſineſs, and yet no 
Man buſier than he. He will take you 
aide, and queſtion, you of your Affair, and 
iſten with both Ears, and look earneſtly, 
nd then it is nothing ſo much yours as his; 
e ſnatches what you are doing out of your 
ands, and cries give it me, and does it 
Vorſe, and lays an 4 ement upon you 
WW 00, and you muſt thank him for his Pains. 
c lays you down a hundred wild Plots, all 
mpoſſible Things, which you mult be ruled 
y per- force; and he delivers them with a 
erious and counſelling Forehead; and there 
Ws a great deal more Wiſdom in his Fore- 
cad, than in his Head. 2 

1679 A Flatterer is the Picture of a 


et in . ; N 
riend; and as Pictures flatter many times, 
t o be oft ſhews fairer than the true Sub- 
re. {LY His Look, Converſation, Compa- 


y, and all the Outwardneſs of Friendſhip 
ore pleaſing by Odds; for a true Friend 


Be : 8 take the Liberty to be ſometimes ,of- 
. 1 Wcnlive. k 3 
— 1680 This is one ſure Mark of him, 


hat he is never . firſt angry, but ready 
hough upon his own Wrong, to make Sa- 
Fisfaction. Therefore he is never yoak d 
rith a poor Man, but ſuch an one 1 5 

Hy 5 | Core 
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Fortunes may tempt his Pains to deceive 
him. 
1681 Some there are, who perform all 
their Duty to God in Hearing, 
the Fruit of it in Talking. : 
1682 A ſtaid Man is one that is not ſcat- 
tered into many Pieces of Buſineſs, but that 
one Courſe he takes, goes through with: 
One that thinks what he does, and does 
what he ſays, and foreſees what he may do 
before he purpoſes. _ 

1683 There is more Difficulty i in follow- 
ing Nature in Abundance, than in Neceſ- 
l 
\ 1684 How infinitely ſhould we entangle 
our chers, if we could ſit down and obtain 

our Wiſhes. 
156857 The Slave that hath ever tu ed at 
the Oar, by a long Uſe hath mingled Mi- 
ſery with Nature, and can. now endure it 
without complaining: But when a ſoft 
Wanton comes to the Galley, every Stroak 
is a Wound to his Soul. 
1686 It's one of the greateſt Miſeries 
on Earth, wholly to depend upon others 


Favours. 


1687 Had we the true Reins of our Paſ- 


5 ſions and Affections, outward Occafions 
apc exerciſe our Virtues, but not injure 
them 


1688 When Men plot upon us to En- 


trap and Snare us, they do but ſecond 2 


and ſhew 


of Invitement from our ſelves, the 


The Choice therefore of a Man's Compa- 


' Inclinations; and if they did not ſee a kind 
would 
4 When others Flatteries 
ſhall Join with t Flatterer, a Man's 
ſelf, he is then 155 e way to be wrought 
Tray A Man's own Heart is as' a 
tor, as any he ſhall meet withal; 3 WE 
it too much, and know it too little. 
"4086 None but the moſt villanous Man 
will deceive him that had been ſafe but for 
truſting him. 

1690 It's not good too far to We a 
Victory. Sigi/mund ſaid true, 3 
= well, that hath made his Enem 
We may nnen 
ſtance, that may ruin us. 

1691 As he that ſuffers thinks his Di: b 
more noted for the other's Emi r 
o he thinks his own Honour will be 
more, when he hath accompliſhed" his Re- 


never dare to 


venge; w (in ſome. k )'he hath 
raiſed himſelf to be his Superior's Equal. 
1692 We are all here — 5 


and we know not how our Grand Maſter 


will brook Inſolencies in his Family. ' 
1693 We can converſe with nothing, 


but will work upon us, and by unperceived 
Stealth of Time, aſſimilate us to it ſelf. 


hty Actions of 


ny, is one of the moſt wei 
ell or Ill be- 


our Lives; for our future 


ing depends _ If we 


chuls 
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chuſe ill, every N us to worſe; 


1 well, we have a Hand of Virtue 
N riſing No- 


- 1694 We ſeldom ſee different Diſpoſit 

ons entirely | z and Nature, that makes 
us love our ſelves, makes us (with the fame 
- Reaſon) love thoſe that are like us. 
1695 If the Minds be conſonant, I 
think the beſt Friendſhip is between diffe- 
rent Fortunes. He that is low, looks up- 


. wards with a greater loving Reverence; 
- and he that is high, looks downwards 


more affectionately, einn 
Honour to favour his Inferior, whom he 
„ eee e ramen al 
9186 1 

E IG Whatever is not Pain or Suffe- 
ht well be born without Grum- 
id not other Objects draw away our 
bling dd rot orer be u dt f.. 


we ſee we have not. 
1697 The proud Man ſcorns a "TERA 


. tor, and thinks it a Diſparagement to learn. 

And the Cholerick Man admits no Counſel 
chat crofſeth him: So if ever they hear an 
Faults, it muſt be from an Enemy in Di 

- dainz or from 6 Friend chat cult reſolve to 


rl 


2 


1698 In- 


, r . 
ever us * to Vice. But if we 
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1698 Ingratitude makes the PRES the 

2 — , but the Benefactor rather the 
tter. | 


1699 In Friendſhip it is an N Vice, 
to let a Man run on 10 Abſurditics for fear 


of diſpleaſing by telling him the Fault. 
1700 We many times forbear 
_ for fear the World ſhoul 


Acti- 
laugh at 


1701 Jealouſy i is a Gin which we ſet to 
catch ts in, which as ſoon as we have 
caught them, ſting us. 

1702 Jealouſy s the worſt of Madneſs; 
we ek for that which we would not find; 
or if we do, what is it we have got, but 
matter of Vexation ? Which we came ſo 
baſely by, as we are 7 to take No- 
tice of: So we are forced to bir. boilin 

want o 


1703 Neale will kill an Injury ſooner 

04 He ill queſti diff 
1704 IE that will queition every di 
cive Word which he big is ſpoken of Am, 
ſhall have few Friends, little Wit, and 
much Trouble. 

1705 The honeſt Man takes more Plea- 
ſure in knowing himſelf honeſt, than in 
VE that all the World approves _ 
Virtue is built upon it ſelf. 


Rz mY fo 
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os In noble Natures, I never found it 
fail, but that thoſe who ſuffered for them 


Pl 


* * 


they ever loved entirely. 1 
170% There are thoſe that will do as 
Fabius ſaid of Syphax, viz. keep Correſpon- 
dency in ſmall Matters, that they may be 
truſted and deceive in greater. 
1708 Some laugh at me for being Sober; 
and I laugh at them for being Drunk: let 
their Pleaſures crown them, and their Mirth 
abound ; the next Day they will ſtick in 


1709 ah, England, France and Spain 
are a; the Court of the World. - 7 2 may 
Denmark and China, are as the City. The 
reſt are (moſt of them) Country and 
ä 
1710 Travel makes a wiſe Man better, 
and a Fool worſe. A travelling Fool is the 
ſhame of all Nations: He ſhames his own 
by his weakneſs abroad; he ſhames others, 
by bringing home their Follies alone. 
1711 Grave Natures are the beſt for 
Travel; they are not ſo apt to take a Soi 
and they obſerve more; but then they muſ 
put on an out ward Freedom with an Inquiſi- 
tion ſeemingly careleſs. . 
1712 Some will preamble a Tale imper- 
tinently, and cannot be delivered of a Jeſt, 
till have travelled an Hour in Trivials. 
Thus they ſpoil a good Diſh with unſavoury 


ace, and improper Farcements. 
: | 7:2 0984 Lune 
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n 1713 Tedious Admonitions dull the ad- 
viſed, and make the Adviſer contemptible. 
8 1714 Aſſuredly while a Man is toſſed 
- among Men and Buſineſs, he cannot ſo en- 
e joy himſelf, as when he is ſecluded from 
f th theſe. And it is a Miſery when a Man 
muſt ſo apply himſelf to others, as he can- 
not have leiſure to account with himſelf. 
| 1 are led along by Hope to the 
Ends that are appointed us; and by an un- 


nr 5: N 
1716 If Fate be certain, it can be no 
good to know it, becauſe we cannot 18 
vent it. If it be uncertain, we ſearch in 
vain to find out that which may not be. 
So either way we hazard for unhappineſs. 
1717 He that gets an Eſtate will keep it 
better than he that finds it. 


E F 


"2 Boo: 


ing at my ie J muſt think wiſe and 
vile in 


faithful; ipying that which I ſee not, 


th faithful in a plain Admoniſhment, not taint- 
i- ed with Toon a ee 

1719 A fooliſh Sentence dropp'd upon 
Paper, ſets Folly upon a Hill, and is a Mo- 
ft, nument to make Infamy eternal. 


Per When I tell an improbable Truth, 
I uſe 


to believe it for all thar, I muſt needs 


certain Way we come at laſt to a certain 
End; which yer we could neither know, 


1718 Him that tells me my Fault (aim- 


uſe ſtrong affirmations to make the Au- 
ditors believe it; and if they chance not. 


= ' p » eu” = TY Fs 1 


„ 
come off very badly; for they think either 
that I believe it not myſelf, and fo intend to 
put upon Row z which 9 0 cannot but 
reſent ill, as 9 poſing I +. them for 
Perſons of fleet 
believe it my FA ey queſtion — Judg- 
ment, and ſo 5 eſpiſe me. 
1721 Whatſoever — Work a Man 
doth with Labour, the Labour vaniſheth, 


but the Good remains with him that 


ht it. But whatſoever Evil thing he 


a 4, 1 Pleaſure, the Pleaſure flies, ut 


the Evil ſtill — 4 with the Actor of it. 
1722 Some Men have natural 
Senſe, and good Learning too, and yet are 
not able to —.— it; thoſe are like aClock 
without an Hand to it, which may go right 


co itſelf; but we have no way to w it. 
1723. Pitiful! that Man ſhould ſo care 


for Riches as if they were his own; yet ſo 
uſe them as if — were anothers: That 
when he might be happy in ſpending them, 
will be miſerable in keepi ng them; and had 
rather dying leave Wealth with his Ene- 
mies, than being alive relieve his Friends. 
1724 Twas a witty Reaſon of Diogenes, 
why he asked a Half-penny of the Thrift 
Man, and a Pound of a Prodigal; the kirk 
he ſaid might give him often; but the 
other ere long would have nothing to give. 
1725 Man is never quite miſerable, till 


3 tums his nad 


. If they think I 


1726 There 


a 


1 
but Soak gladly be thought 
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vine and amazing We. there is in Good - 
1 4 
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1726 There is no Man that lives well, 
but ſhall be ſuſpected for ſelf· conceited; he 
cannot for his Life, but ſometimes light i 
to lewd Company. If he continues Society *' 
with them, he endangers his Soul, either 
rticipating of their bad Actions, or 
ele by conniving at them. If he ſhall labour 
to avoid ſuch bad Aſſociates, or being un- 
happily fallen among them, ſeek for a pre. 
ſent Eſcape; then Pride and a high Conceit 
of himſe (and affected Singularit e jo 
criſy) is gueſſed the motive of his ; 
ture, 5 it « pies? ons them, I be | 
th t prou wroagſully, than toi 
with hens and be * certainly. . 
1727 Tis better to ſuffer Injuries, than 
offer them; he may be good that bears 
them, he muſt be ill that proffers * 5 
1728 He that lives long, hath onl 2 the 


Happineſs to take a larger "nn of Mi 


1729 If a Man cannot know by a Friend 


wherein he offends; his Enemy will be fo 


much his F prey 4 as to ſhew him his Faults; 
'twas a good ch of Diogenes, We have 
need of Fab * or Harp Enemies. 
| o That Stone which caſts, in 
the 2 lights on her ſelt. a. 
here is no Man ſo badly inclined 


Man fo already, but would be ac- 
counted ſomewhat dM — Such a di- Dy 


ack, 


z 0 
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neſs, that all deſire to wear her Livery, 


though few care to perform her Service. 
1732 *Tis a fair Booty makes many a 
Thief, that if he had miſſed of this Acci- 
dent would p=rhaps have lived honeſtly. 
1733 Not Poſſeſſion, but Uſe, is the only 
CHCS, | | 
1734 I obſerve none more liable to the 
World's falſe Cenſure, than the upright 
Nature, that is honeſt and free: For many 
times, while he thinks no ill, he cares not 
though the World ſees the worſt of his 


Actions, ſuppoſing that he ſhall not be 


judged worſe than he knows himſelf; but 
the World being bad itſelf, gueſſes at o- 


thers by its on, ſo concludes bad of thoſe 


that are not. 


1737 If I be pleaſed with my ſelf (and 


my Fortune) who can add to my cps 

As no Man lives ſo happy, but to ſome his 
Life would ſeem burthenſome; ſo we ſhall 
find none ſo miſerable, but we ſhall hear 
of another that would change Calamities. 
1736 To have been happy, is wretched 
lobe happy, momentary; to may be happy, 

doubtful: All that the World yields is un- 
certainly good, or certainly ill. 
2537 A good Name is hard to get, and 
harder to keep; like a Glaſs of moſt curious 


Workmanſhip, long a making, and broke 


in a Moment. That Reputation which is 


not gotten, but by a continued habit of 


many 


7 


! 


many Virtues, is by one ſhort vicicus Action 


loſt wer w_ 2. 0 
os ur good 
of others, not our ſelves; in the Cuſtod 
and diſcreet on 


not of the 1 
of Fools, Knav 


Villains; w 


how vile may th 
; 1739 All earthly Delights I find ſweeter 
in tt 


e Expectation, than the Enjoyment; 
all ſpiritual Pleaſures more in Fruition, than 


Expectation. - 


ons we either not ſee, or not think of. 


1741 Humility in aPerſonof low degree, 


* 


poor 


is taken not for a Virtue, but for a 


dunghilly Spirit; and ſo it ſcarce ever raiſeth 


the Poor Man, but rather keepeth him 
down ſtill. But when it's found in a Per- 


ſon of Quality, it's the moſt certain Road 
to the higher Honour; for it createth Love, 


and taketh away Envy. 


1742 Every Man's Actions are accord- 


ing to his Mind, tedious or delightful z for 
be it never ſo laborious: and painful, if the 
Mind entertain it with delight, the Body 


gladly undergoes the trouble; and is ſo far 


at the Mind's ſervice, as not to complain of 
the Burthen (what Pains Men. take in 
Hunting) 


# 
* . qz * 
* 7 5. * 
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Name is in the Hands 


P but alſo 
o though 
they cannot make us worſe to our ſelves, yet 
render us to others. 


1740 Whatſoeyer temporal Felicitics we 
apprehend, we cull out the Pleaſures and 
overprize them; the Perils and Moleſtati- 


tho” it be never ſo fall of: - 
Rx Pleaſure 


2 2 £ x. 1 
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Pleaſure that might fmooth the Senſes, yet 
i the Minddiſtaſtes it, the Content turns to 


Toil and Vexation. 
743 guided by A ocean to an ching, 


we e mg eaſon: 
_ Hinc ill his is the common 
Sourer of all the Evil we do, and moſt of 


the Grief we ſuffer. 
1744 We often increaſe our Sorrows, 


, 
2 win IO againſt unconquerable b 
* 1745 As 'tis an | happineſs to ſay I have 7 


is « 


been wretched, ſo it is a m to ſay 1 
ne hoo Hoppy-. my 4 
1746 We are more ſenſible of Pain than 


rc 

t 

b 

Pleaſure. —— Many great Joys are not ſo F 
* 

W 

2 


as one Torment proves tedious. 
 Vexations are for this Fw z Joy. is a 
„ 7/2 39 AS Ut 
17% That Man dearly for Gold, 
| who ells himſelf ro tion to 3 
N. 4 


3 48 It is ible a Man may ire an 
El: at Pak, e it's more oy cog he 
may loſe one. That which is got there, 
through how many Cutſes and Imprecati- 

ons it paſſes! zhat which is loft, how many 

Tears and Imprecations attend it. 

1749 He that loves you extreamly, may 
as extreamly hate you; moderate therefore 
and ſober Friendſhip, is much more Ps 
Ty _ ed ty 


58 88 88. 


1750 The 


C 


a . 7 to 1 pil 


Lanny; 


| 750 The Mind of Man is like a Field, 
whic tilled and manured, rewards 
the Pains of the covetous Husbandman "IN 


but if neglected, produces nought, but 
unwholeſome Herbs, and unpro table (%, 
Peine Weeds. 

11 Your active and brisk Souls are the 
and Converſation; _ 
ick Perſon is 
* his 


while your dull and 
neither fit for others 


own. 


1752 But there is a vaſt difference be- 


tween the dull Perſon that is really fo, and 
the thinking Perſon that ſeems ſo: Though 


both are not good Company for others, 
* latter is excellent Company to him- 


4 1753 There is a kind of good Angel 


wal upon Diligence, that ever carries 
« Lawrel in his Hand e done her. : 
4 How unworthy was that Man of 
a orld, or the Enjoyments of it, that 
never did ought, bur lived and died in it? 

2755 TRE, Courtier for yy; Intereft 
complies wit is alwa 4 
chene and Dede, and * of iht | 
his Humour to borrow the Companies. 


1756 A ſceming Negligence is very | 
— — but nothing i mere abſurd 


ind foot than an alffted Negligence, 
| n 


** * ————————————— —————ꝙð——3 4 ea eoonny . . A 
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Converſing much makes a Man 


fits for more. 


1759 The refuſing or accep 


Man, as'the Cupel is of Silver. 
1700 A verbal Tranſlation is not nicely 


to be affected, becauſe the Spirit and Grace 


of two Lat es is commonly loft by ir; 


and methinks it reſembles Arras 
turned the wrong fide S 1 


and ——— 


Parts appear — 


1701 Many hore. Bol: highl = "RE 
fea. only reaſon, : 


that th 
gay and chearful 8 by the help 
of their airy Wit and Fancy, have n= 
raiſed themſelves to Titles & of Honour, 


large e Revenues, ſooner than thoſe that have | 


ieved difficult Employments. 


- 1767 How ridiculous a fight is a vain 
young Gallant that briſtles with his Plames, 
| at 


akes his giddy Head like anempry Bot- 


tle, 1 the Air and the Earth, to 


adorn 4 Body viler than the Worms that 


' have ſpun. out their Bowels to make him 
fine, and then winds it into an hundred 


mimical odd Shapes; and all this to no o- 


Miſtreſs 


bol XP confident z and engaging in Buſi- 


1758 Whilſt Drolls and Buffoons think 
to others, they become themſelves 
really what e are in their Imagination. 
| ting of Praiſe 

rationally and diſcreetly,” is as great a tryal 
of a | 


were of a 


nere 8e „2 


ther * but to get poſſeſſion of a 
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| Miſtreſs, that is a verrier Trifle than bim- 
ſe 


1762 Who is there, that reckons himſelf 
ſo wholly inconſiderable, as to be willi 
to ſtand dt way her, and to be look” 

n as perfectly in cant in the Ace- 
cone of the World. mm 

1763 All Circumſtances conſidered; we 
have more reaſon to be afflicted than to 2 
jovial; for our Life is but a little Span, and 
that is divided betwixt Folly and 2 
and doing 3 and that which 1 is to no 
effective p 

1764 A Lyar violates that tacit e 
Contract of Mankind, im lied in all their 
Commerce and Intercou When he is i 
once R no body will give Credit to 
any thing he fhall ſay, be it never fo true, 
upon the bare Authority of his Report, nor 
regard his Words more than a mouthful of 
fugitive Breath. . 1 

176 ing is an ment of a co 
— Sire; tho — chance to rn 
preſent turn, yet it enhances the Guilt of 
the Crime, and when it is detected makes a 
Man look like a pitiful baffled Fellow; 
whereas the brave and magnanimous Perſon, 
does not ſneak, but ſpeaks Truth, and is as 
bold as a Lion. 

1766 He that has nothing but his Er- 
traction and Titles to ſet him forth, is no 
better chan his great Grandfather's Tomb. 


3 "300 A 


n e 


nne 7... — 1 


: 5 L 3741 - 
1 nid Rename not wiſely 
= i a ger Incumbrance and a 


1768 He that boaſts of his own Know- 


ledge, does but his Folly: For (if 
n — 2 | 


| 1769 To refuſe Diguities aud Preferments 
| out of a ſeeming lowlineſs of Mind, and 
| contempt of the World, and underhand to 
ſtrive to obtain them, or elſe to propagate 
his Fame by the Renunciation, is a piece 
of abominable Falſhood, and arragans Hu- 
_ not to be endured. 
Some when their Opinion is asked, 
with their Buttons, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves. to be oppreſſed — an unſeaſonable 
Baſhfulneſs, ſo as to talk fearfully, and to 
move their Body u and down all thewhile, | 
as if they were in Pain, and to look ſneak- 
ingly as if they had 5 a Theft, 
| and were 7 for it, and to pre- 
n to ſay 2 2 and 
ogies. Thus t etain 
— protract 15 Time muy 


ml ; 
er the Queſton, = 225 the 


1771 They will ſit loweſt, and when 
. them to move ** they go 
ws a fearful Horſe t * 
* 


5 (1 
— beaten) and are put out of order ef- 
pecially when they come to a Door, for 
they will by no means go before, but make 
long 2 and wheel about and defend 
themſelves with their Hands and Arms, and 
make odd Faces; and you muſt quarrel and 
and almoſt fight with them, before you can 
them on; and this interrupts the Plea- 
ure of your Walk, and ſometimes hinders 
important Buſineſs. wt 9” Wt 
1772 Singular Benefits may be reaped 
from Obloquies, if we ſtudy to improve 
them to their richeſt Advantage — The 
Venom of a viperous Tongue may be con- 
verted into 3 RN eds 1 
" Tobeap open Ad 5 
hk Oath of Gallnry initz but to 
with (a Kindneſs and) a Kiſs is the 
moſt wretched Inhumanity imaginable. 
1774. Altho' it may highly pleaſe Men 
to be honoured and courted by others; yet 
if they perceive that it is meerly artificial, 
they do not only take it unkindly, but 
reſent it as a great Afﬀront: — for cogging 
Diſſemblers plainly declare, that they believe 
them whom they entice and endeayour to 
entrap, to be ſo vain and arrogant, and 
withal ſo dull and ſtupid, that it is no 
difficult matter to catch and deccive them. 
1775 They who uſe Compliments out of 
a fond Affectation to ſerve other Ends than 
thoſe of Civility and F riendſhip, demon- 


ſtrate 


raftick "Bight Temper, and- of very little 
Employment. 
thing, and if it be not exerciſed about 
ſerious Affairs, twill exert and ſpend its 
activity upon Trifles: And becauſe theſe 
——_ vg Peer) pect, and look 
| ave a , 00 

marks of Education, and are — 
— to be 1 they addict their 
to the Study of them; 


erte me ade to Jearn they 
are too Weng for their effeminate Under- 
1776 He that is exceedi 


ot looks juſt lice an Aſs laden with Gold. 
I 


Min up meerly thar his Fall "may be the 
Frneer: ink 

© 1778 None can be conſtrained to relin- 
iſh his own Opinions, nor is it equal to 
make your Apprehenſion the meaſure of 
anothers; you differ from him as much 
as he does from you; and whether you are 
in the right or wrong, is not to be deter- 


mined by your partial ſelf. And if you but 


ſcrioufly conſider how cloſely the generality 
of Men are wedded to their own Concep 
tions, and how fondly they doat upon t e 


Brats of tharownFancy,and how ee 
- they 


The Soul is a mighty buſy 


to their E 9 


— latter — ok ghtier concernment, 


3 ehe and 
| wants a comely genteel Carriage to et him 


1s extream baſeneſs to lift a 


Cr ²˙ RT 0 
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they are to be accounted ignorant, and 
withal, how uncomely a Thing it is to con- 


tend about a Goats-beard, or a Lock of 


Wool (and truly moſt vehement Altercati- 


ons are of no higher a Concernment) and 


what a Diſturbance all this is to the Com- 

pegs you will (doubt not) be extream- 

I; how you engage in a verbal 
mbat. LS 1 


g 


1779. Words are the Pictures of our 


the main Thing that diſtinguiſhes Societies 


of Men from Herds of Beaſts. 


1780 We love and deſire the preſent 


Pleaſure, be it never ſo pernicious; and will 


ſuck the Honey, though we are ſtung to 
Death for it. To ht 1 * 


ſecond, and that to a third; and then comes 
Frequency, and afterwards Pleaſure, and 
that begets an Habit; and Cuſtom has in it 
a moral Efficacy, to render a Thing ſweet 
1782 You will meet with ſome, whoſe 
Parts taken aſunder, are pretty enough, but 
ſet together, make up a very ill Face, and 


* 
* 


look as if they had been borrowed from ſe- 


ons become great 


1783 Small Tranſgreſſo 


by frequent Repetitions and Delight; and 


the leſs they are, the greater Diligence 
en ay 
5 mz 


1781 One Action is an IntroduQtion to a 


er and aviod 
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them; and if they are not heeded at firſt, 
-— reg paſs, c'er you are aware, into a Cu- 

m. frat 5; 

1784 To what baſe Uſes may we return? 
why may not Imagination trace the noble 
Bang e till it find it ſtopping a 

-hole 5 
1787 Some e'en pull a Man's Ears off 
his with telling out their Tale. 

1786 Vou may take this for a general 
Rule: Thoſe T which ask moſt with 
an Apprentice, are uncertaineſt of thriving, 
and require the greateſt Stocks to ſet up 
with. Alſo when a Man breaketh of ſuc 
a Trade, he can ſcarce ever ſet up again, 
for want of a new Stock. But yet if a 
Man thrive in it, he groweth richer than 
any can of other Trades. 

1787 Affability is a very advantag 
Thing to Perſons of Quality. For their 

Inferiors believing that thoſe who uſe theſe 
pleaſing Reſpects and Compliments, do as 
it were make themſelves their Equals, are 
induced, and aſſured that they need 
not fear fully to open and diſcover to them 
their Thoughts and Deſigns, as if it were 
to their Friends „ * 5 

the K ens Hearts. 
. Li 5 in Effect, ruins and be- 
trays Commerce betwixt Man and Man; 
which cannot ſubſiſt, except by the Belief 

ons r790 Lying 


that ſers the Price of "Thi 


_ 


fitter rather for a Fool, than a Gentleman 
of Roy utation and Honour. 


deceive him (or pt 
a proud Fool of him: ) But when we praiſe 


a "ian, only to ſooth and content him, 


without any wicked Deſign; or to eſchew. 


any Evil; or for ſome (lawful) Good we 


may hope for, without prejudicing another 
Man; This Flattery is more Nr in 


. 3 
1792 e is not 
AR of his Soul 8 — the Excicil his 
Body, the meer Work and Labour of his 
Nerves and Muſcles. 
Gals. 
nder - 


1793 Many that travel rather 
their Fancies, than improve their 
ſtandings, they go out Blockheads, and re- 
turn Fops. 


1794 Tis Opinion, and not real Uſe, 


s own 


Manuſcript of 5 
though it were 
Places, and ſcarce legible in any, yet I am 
22 I could purchaſe a very We 
r it. 
1795 An Author not licenſed 
mon Vogue (as well as — by co 
like one with the TRENDS: upon — 


writing, 


1790 Lying for Paſtime and Sport, i 18 


by. I muſt confeſs I hold thoſe inex- 
cuſable, that pry a Man with an Intent to 
uff him up ſo, as to make 


If I had 4 
e in an hundred 


r 


1796 Who but one that has more er 
chat would mind the Climacterical 
Year, indeed the Year is (ſince that 
| Opinion ) much lengthened ? Yea, 
{ feveral Days fince that Whimſey was firſt 
| broached; fo that Sixty- one now would 

have been Sixty-three then. 

1797 Reviewing Hiſtories paſt in the 
Stars, would have perfected the Art of A- 
ſtrology abſolutely before now, if it had 
been attainable by the Wit of Mn. 

1798 To reform others ly, is as 

le as vainz what have we to do 
= but to deſpiſe all little Capricious' Hu- 
mours, and to amend our ſelves? 
170 A Man ſomewhat abſurd, is better 
either for Buſineſs or Counſel, than one 
either Over- formal or Excep tous. 
1800 Little Eg tds ng Saty ryrifis can't Wer 
the 


9 


w 


Sui js wt ob AA frin, ws end At 


S themſclves, wit Company of Block- 
nw heads, or Al Men. 

not The moſt ex ox Folly i is made 
of Wiſdom ſpun too 


1802 Natural Folly is bad' h in 
Man, e e Sci- 
ences to maintain his Madneſs, his Frenzy” 
ih is intolerable. e 

1803 What is Pity, but the Senſe of 
our "own Miſeries in another Subject? t 
While — CS, only ah 


ws 


them to ſuccour us on p like Occaſion: 
Surely Pity therefore, for the moſt Purt, is 
but a good Turn done before · hand to our 


ſelves; moſt of our Tears that we let fal, 


are but ſhed for our ſelves. 

1804 Paſſions are the only Orators 
they are a kind of Art of Nature the 
verieſt Fool, moved to a true pitch of Paſ- 
ſion, perſuades more than the en Ora- 
tor without it. 

1805 Though Abruptneſs 
Vice (in Oratoty,) yet ſometimes little 


Hints are of excellent Uſe in Perſuaſions z - 


it ſets Men to beat out Notions in them- 


ſelves, and 0 ers ever more fond of Brats 


of their own Brain, than others, Beſides, 
that ſetting Men upon ſuch a form, 
makes them engage in a Party for us; and 
nothing more o 
ſeem to be their own Contrivers. 
1806 Tis what I love, and not what 
another conceits, that makes me happy. 
1807 We are more impatient to have 
our Underſtandings reflected on, than our 
Manners ; and we can better bear the Im- 
putation of Vice than Folly. The Reaſon 
is, we value our Credit and Intereſt more 
than our Honeſty; and we had much ra- 


ther ſave our Eſtates and our Pleaſures, 


than our Souls. N 
1808 Moſt People ſee nothing i in others, 


bs the that they have in the 


2 


Ki n „eee 


y be a 


liges Men, than to let them 
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World, and what their Fortunes merit; 
and yet they are as confident in their Cen- 


if they had Windows in- 


4 | '; * 0 | 
-and not his Merits. 1 tunes, 
1810 Maſters of 


OT deeper 
1811 *Tis faid nething bur e 


and the Teſt of Examination; yet a 
Wit can make foul Work with a 
good Cauſe, if he be maliciouſly bent. 
1812 Knowledge without Practice, is 
but a Luft of Curioſity. 4 
1813 Wiſdom was never intended to be 
acquired only, but enjoyed : And that 
Knowledge is Folly, not Wiſdom, that 
does not apply it ſelf to the Uſes of Man. 


hang! as the 
perpetually do, we become other than we 
re, it cannot 


our Affections, 
have Caged. 


WOT . 3 ou 


WV YT 9 ca. 


be juſtly called an Unconſtancy to change 
when the Objects — 
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1817 That which makes us love new 
Acquaintance, is the Diſtaſle that we have 
that we are not enough admired by thoſe 
that know us too familiarly z and the Hope 
we have to be more admired by thoſe that 
know us bur little. 5 
1816 In Affronts and Trifles, a wiſe 


Man ſhould chuſe to let Time give him Sa- 


tisfaction; but in eminent Dangers, his own 
Diſcretion ought to be his Rule. 

1817 Seneca and Plato have gotten this 
Power over me, though they ſeldom make 
— they oft times make me think 
1818 Cicero, whom I could never love 
for being a Coward, won me at his Death, 
with thruſting his Neck out of the Coach, 
to meet the Sword of the Executioner. | 

1819 Let us be inted with the 
Minds of Times paſt, let the Bodies of 
the Ancients go. If we have what they 
did, we have the beſt Part of them. 

1820 They are the ſureſt Friends that are 


won with Labour, and certaineſt chat are 


purchaſed with Difhculty. _ we: 
1821 To have the Feeling of Calami- 
ties, to be ſhaken with the Winds and 
Tempeſts of Chance and Mortality, and 
ct not to be looſened, nor in danger of fal- 
ing, is the moſt beautiful, rhe moſt hap- 


77 and the moſt renowned Bleſſing of 


1822 1 


[T1384 1 

1822 1 have «Purſe, and a Life, and all 
that I am, for ſome ee, but they are in- 1 
-deed but a few. t 
1823 What we call Liuoriſhch- in : 

Children, Greedineſs in Clowns, Miſera- 
bleneſs in covetous Perſons, the ſame is k 
"bein in an Am — the Head . 
umour one, in the dif) \ 
takes ſeveral Paſſi l 
1824 Our ue the true Gentlemen, £ 

and we ſhould Apparel them: 8 
tribute all to our Bodies; we feed them ſl b 
Well, and cloath them richly; ſo that we » 
have Gentlemens Bodies, Gavin Minds. b 
-Nay, even our Bodies ( ſtrip them of 

Cloaths and Worſhi p) ſuit our Minds, be- 
ing groſs, and thick-ribbed, fit for no- J. 


thing but a Chair with 2 Back, and Sli * 
Eaſe and Formality are the higheſt we 1 
reach at. ſe 
1827 Place two Men in equal Fortunes, 1 

the one the Servant of Virtue, the other of H 


Idleneſs and Pleaſures: Fools may determine ut 
him happieſt, that eats moſt Meat, and 
keeps moſt Men: But after their Deaths, th 
the Eyes moſt bleared with Vice, cannot : 
but acknowledge what an huge Diſtance 
| Fame makes berween their Memories. 

13826 I cheriſh the Nimbleneſs of my 

Thoughts, which can fly over the World 


di Tis 
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1827 It's true the inward Riches are on 
13 own, but to dedicate a Life only to 

cir uſe, is to enjoy an inviſible Commodity, 
to buy Wealth. 

1828 I cannot blame a Beggar, tho” he 
think more of his Dinner, than of the de- 
finition of Fortitude, or the purchaſe of 
Glory | 

os There is a laſt Taſte of things, that 
gives them the name of Sweet or Sowre. 
1830 The Age after us, that ſhall ſee 
both, and muſt be our Judges, I am afraid 
an determine tb La we Wk Fx 

getting Philoſophers, a en; 
ours an Age of Cooks and Taylors. 

1831 J obſerve, a P that will tell 
you where they were by their Beha- 
viours, and Table-talk, as well as upon the 
inwardeſt Acquaintance: If he hath but 
ſeen Calais, he cries out of the Engliſh Beer, 
and that with a ſhrug and ſhaking of the 
Head, as if he knew more than he, durit 
utter. A Year in /aly, makes him forget 
his Exghſo, and ſpeak it it broken and liſping 3 
they run away with all villanous Cuſtoms, 
and think it fine to talk of Julia and Lucre- 
tia the famous Courtezans. Methinks theſe - 
Fellows are like Snow-Balls, that carry 
n are rolled 
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1832 Sometimes perhaps the fantaſtic 


between a Lady and her Dairy-Maid : At 


Imitators Wear is good, and the Stockings 
and the Hat, and the reſt, all ſaving the 


Man. i They are like Hatters Blocks, that 
Wear what is worthier than themſelves. 


1833. Exery Man muſters himſelf in the 
Band of Virtue, when there is any Pay to 


be taken; but at the Day of Battel, ſhe 
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1834 1 allow not of a too laviſh Diſ- 


cCourſe, it is as if one meant to ſell himſelf; 


he that will ſtill talk, adventureth himſelf 
to) much, deprives himſelf of Obſervation. 
l would rather ſtarve than ſurfeit my 
Auditory, (ſend them away rather longing 
Shan loathing). . 
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1837 How honeſtly every Place ſpeaks, 


and how ill every Man lives. 

_ 1836 God that made all, gave all his 
Creatures Portions of Qualities befitting 
them; as Heat to Fire, Moiſture to Water, 


c. ſhould theſe fall to affecting as filly 
Man doth, and to like other Qualities hetter 


than their own, what a Confuſion would 


It beget.. _ 


1837 Whatſoever I read, I underſtand it 


not, or I make not uſe of it, if my De- 


geſtion makes it not naturally mine. 
1838 1 have ſeen Fellows kiſs their 


Hand fo continually, that their Hand in 


the end hath come to make no difference 


your 
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your Service, hath been ſo converſant, as 
one asking what it is a Clock; firſt came a 
Kiſs on the Hand, next at your Service, 
and laſtly the Hour. Do you not think that 
Nature had done this Fellow a good turn, 
to have made him without Hands or 
Tongue? for ſo his Head might have lived 
uncondemned. 5 

1839 If Fantaſtickneſs fall once to grow 
inwardly, the cooling it with Time, the 
miniſtring Counſel, the letting it Blood 
with Adverſity will not ſerve; but in ſpighit 
of Wiſdom and gray Hairs, it will Dance 
at threeſcore Vears old, and wear Green, 
and play with a Feather; and then it's 
monſtrous and ridiculous, without Hope or 

18 I can remember no fight more 
offenſive to me than a vain old Man, that 
can ſpeak of nothing but the Faſhions of 
his Time, the Wench then in Price, how 
many hacks he hath had in his Buckler in a 
Fleetftreet Fray, or the Frisks of 7alian 
Tumblers, I begin now to ſuſpect the 
Time in which he lived, that it was barren 
of all things worthy of Note; hoping in 
Charity, that if there had been better, he 
would have made better Choice, and not 
have made his Memory worſe than a Broker's 
Shop, full 'only with the caſt Skins of 


Sz 1841 Among 


am — * 
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1841 Among my Readings, Philoſophy 
hath Ss me ans for — 2 — * 
and I think I could have held out, if I had 
found any drawing that way; but every 

Man is fo buſy in the queſt of Fame, that 
they neglect the Deſert; they ask which 
way ſhe went, but not how ſhe went. 

1842 The Grecians and the Romans, 
were Monarchs of the World, not by 
fitting till, and keeping themſelves warm; 
but Induſtry and Adventure were the Win 
that made them Aly fo high. We will T 
venture upon nothing but a Surfeit and Six- 
Pence at Tables. __ 

1843 It is not Pride, but Virtue, to ex- 
act and maintain the Reverence fit for a 
Man's Calling and Place; which who doth W T 
or is either vicious or unprofitable, or M in 

1844 The common People, being full of ¶ it 
dark Ignorance, is — more raviſhed *. 
with the thoughts of Superſtition, than an 
things apparent; for they can gueſs ſo near | 
themſelves, as to determine things of their fit 
own pitch, baſe and trivial, which bring Vi, 
them to a wretchleſs Reſpect of what they the 
re converſant with, and to lend admiration 
only to things rare; finding whatthey know 
. 4s unworthy, they are much delighted with 

what they know not. ah 


1847 Strange 
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1847 Strange it isto obſerve the Wiſdom 

of Man, how much he knows, and how 
baſely he uſeth it. 

1846 So much privateneſs is good, as firs 
one to appear in Publick. _ 

1847 Not from his Wit, but 8 f 
draws he the ſtrength of his Ability; it is | 
ſeen and allowed by Cuſtom, to the terror | 
of Wiſdom, that from a Thouſand Pounds 
a Year are fetched all Virtues ; he ſhall be 
Honeſt, Temperate, Wiſe, Valiant, Lear- 
ned, for he hath a Thouſand Pounds a 
Year —— though in the mean time, as for 
his very Mother Tongue, hc underfiands' 1 
not, if employed in any grave matter. 

1848 He loves Life, and yet wears out 
Time, ſquanders away the ſtuff that Life is 
made of. 

1849 An Action may be noble, though. 
it carry not with it a rumouror a glittering; 
A 1t is not the greatneſs, but Sen of 
an Action that m Tas it worthy. 

1850 The ancient Satyriſts I hold not 

| fit for every Man's reading; for they chide 
Vice and ſhew it both together; beſides 
their darkneſs and perſonal meanings take up- 
more time to know, Wan they are worth 
when known. 

1851 The pains we take in Books. or 
Arts which treat of things remote from the; j 
uſe of Life, is a buſy Idleneſs. DAE 36d 
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1852 I like much better to do well than 
to talk well; chuſing to be beloved rather 
than admired; aſpiring to no more height, 
than the comfort of a good Conſcience, 
and doing good to ſome, harm to none. 
18573 Either ſpeaking ill, or too well, 
takes up all Men's Flattery or Slander, in- 
groſſing the whole Body of Speech; and 
either he is a worthy Man, for I am much 
beholden to him; or he is a very unworthy 
Fellow, becauſe I am not beholden to him. 
1854 The moſt ſubject to ſelf-Flattery 
are Scholars, before they are fledged; for 


there is no ſuch cheriſher of the Imagination 


as are Letters : 'This proceeds from a little 
Wir and no Jud d. 

. confeſs they have the 
ſtart that are Born great; but he that 
overtakes them hath the Honour. 

1856 Fortune-Mongers would ſcorn 
Two-pence in the —_ of Charity, and 


tion and Advancement without deſerving ; 
if you bring Merit, you owe no Man for 
your Place; if you are deſertleſs, the Beggar 
and you differ but in quantity: And the 
worſt part is his that takes moſt, as having 
the more to anſwer for. | 

1857 The Uſurer and Younker ſtrive in 
Courteſy, and endlike thePlay between the 


1858 All 


. * 


call it Baſeneſs; it is no leſs to taxe Promo- 


* 
<> 


18 78 All the pleaſures of Senſe that any 


Man can enjoy, are within the reach of a _ 


private Fortune, and ordinary Contrivance; 
grow fainter with Age, and duller with Uſe; 
muſt be revived wich Intermiſſions, and 
wait upon the returns of Appetite, which 
are no more at the call of the Rich than 
the Poor. f 4 


1859 The flaſhes of Wit and good Hu- 


mour, that riſe from the Vapours of Wine, 
are little different from the heats of Blood 
in the firſt approach of Fevers and Frenzies; 
and are to be valued, as indeed they are, the 
effects of Diſtemper. But the pleaſures of 
Imagination as they heighten and refine 
the very pleaſures of Senſe, ſo they are of 
larger Extent, and longer Duration. And 
if the moſt ſenſual Man will confeſs there is 
a pleaſure in pleaſing, he muſt likewiſe 
allow, there is good to a Man's ſelf in do- 


ing good to others; and the further this 


7 the higher it riſes, and the longer 
it laſts. 1 een 
1860 Thongh, thoſe People of the 


United Provinces, who are naturally Cold 
and Heavy, may not be ingenious enough 


to furniſh a pleaſant or agreeable Converſa- 


tion, yet they want not plain downright 


Senſe, to underſtand and do their buſineſs 
both publick and private; which is a Ta- 
lent very different from the other, and T 


know not whether they often meet. 
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x861 For the firſt proceeds from the 
heat of the Brain, which makes the Spirits 
more. airy and volatile, and thereby the 
motions of Thought lighter and quicker, 
and the range of Imagination much greatcr 


more earthy , and dull. Thought moves 
heavier and ſlower, bur thereby the Impreſ- 
ſions of it are deeper and laſt longer: One 
Imagination being not ſo frequently nor fo 
eaſily effaced by another, as where new 
ones are continually miſſing one another. 
1862 This makes duller Men more con- 
ſtant and ſteady, and quicker Men more 
inconſtant and uncertain: Whereas the 
2 Ability in Buſineſs ſeems to be the 
teady Purſuit of ſome one thing, till there 
is an end of it, with tual application, 
and endeavour not to = diverted by every 
_ repreſentation of new hopes or fears of 
13 or Danger, or of ſome better 
1 5255 . 

1863 The firſt of theſe Talents cuts like 
a Razor, the other like a Hatchet: One 
has thinneſs of Edge, and fineneſs of Metal 
and Temper; but is eaſily turned by any 
Subſtance that is hard and reſiſts. The 
other has Toughneſs and Weight, which 
makes it cut 2 or go deep wherever 
it falls; and therefore the one is for Orna- 
ment, the other for Uſe. 


1864 It 


// 2. ¶ Ä whe- 


than in cold Heads, where the Spirits are 
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1864 It may be ſaid further, that the 
heat of the Heart commonly — along 
with that of the Brain; ſo that Paſſions are 
warmer, where Imaginations are quicker. 

1865 There are few Men (unleſs in caſe 
of — ach do ini „ — have 
Senſe enough to diſtinguiſh in tween 
Right and Wrong, between Good and Bad, 
when repreſented to them; and conſequently 
Judgment enough to do their Buſineſs, if 
it be left to itſelf, and are not ſullied, nor 
corrupted by ſome Humour or Paſſion, by 
Anger or Pride, by Love or by Scorn, 
Ambition or Avarice, Delight or Revenge. 

1866 So that the coldneſs of Paſſions 
ſeems to be the natural ground of Ability 
and Honeſty among Men; as the Govern- 


ment or Moderation of them, the great End 


of philoſophical and moral Inſtructions. 
1867 The time of labouring or induſtrious 


Men, is the greateſt Native Commodity of 


any Country. ts Hs pr 
1868 Trade depends as much upon com- 
mon Honeſty, as War does upon Diſcipline ; 
and without which all would — up: 
Merchants would turn Pedlars, and Soldiers 
Thieves. ö . 
1869 Solicitation and Importunacy, are 
the rude and robuſt way by which Men 
of hard Forheads do often puſh themſelves 
into Fortune. 4 


3 1 
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1870 Tis very ſtra 
often practiſed, many grea 
more for thoſe who often trouble them, and 
ſeldom or neverpleaſe them; than they will 


for thoſe who often pleaſe them, and never 


trouble them. 5 
5 1871 Thout 


ugh he that fits filent may 
ly be a 


. Fool. | 
1872 It's very natural for a Man to make 


himſelf the Rule and Standard to judge all 


others by. A Knave thinks all the World 
is ſuch, and would do like him, had ey 
the ſame Opportunities. The fair hone 

Man cannot believe any can be ſo falſe and 


 finderh it not in himſelf: For we cannot 
judge bur by the Ideas we have in us. 
1873 Hence is it that whenſoever we 
have done any thing as well as poſſibly we 


can, with all the Application and Force of 


Hur Mind, we can ſcarce forbear admiring 
it, and are apt to think it as well done as 


Man can do it, even the very height of 


* 


human Atchievement. 
1874 Thus we ſee every one pleaſed 
with his owt Compoſures, eſpecially Poets 
and Orators, and Projectors, and any that 
employ their Invention and Fancy. | 


nge, but- we ſee it 
t Men will do 


an of no great Senſe; yet 
he that cannot hold his Tongue is certainly a 


baſe as they are repreſented, becauſe he 


1877 As 


oy 2 — : = 
* 


nr. 
1855 As to bodily Performances indeed, 
of agility and ſtrength, we do not 2 
reckon 10 much upon them, becauſe we 
our ſelves often outdone, and the proof of 
it conſiſts in plain Matter of Fact and un- 
deniable Teſtimony of the Senſes, as when 
a Man lifteth an heavier weight than I can, 
or outrunneth me: But as to the Exerciſes 
of the Mind, it appeareth not ſo plainly to 
us that another could have made fo good a 
Copy of Verſes as T have hit upon; or 
could have ſtarred ſuch an acute Thought as 
mine was; and ſo I cannot but be much 
pleaſed with it. And this kind of inward 
leaſure is one of the chief incitements to 
moſt of our beſt Performances. TY i 
1876 How miſerably are we miſtaken! 
We look about in the World, and ſpy 1 
failings in this Man, that Man, t'other, and | 
every Man, and fo find all Viees and Faults i 
in particular Men: Then we join them 
together in our Thoughts, and making one 
complex Body of it, we think all the 
World guilty of all that is ill. When we 
have gained thus far, then we look into our- 
| ſelves, and conſider and compare; IT am not 
guilty of lying, cozening, and ſeveral the 
ikez tho? I fee all the World beſides is. 
And this Compariſon raiſeth up our 
thoughts of ourſelves, and makes us believe 
we are better than any one elſe: For abroad 
I fee nothing but Pride, Folly, Knavery; 
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in my -own Breaſt I find the co Ergo, 
1 am better than other Men. hereas 
if we would but look into our own ſelves 


__ Faults as diligently as we do into others, 


ht eaſily find our ſelves as guilty as 
other Men, — worſe than a great many 
Men: Let us invert the Speculation then, 
and do it thus. Such a one is perfect 
temperate „I am not; he never ſlanderet 
his Nei Ncighbour, but I do; and fo the like. 
Such 2 would pluck off our plu- 
mage, and fetch us down again from our 
fancied top of Perfection, and ſet us at leaſt 
with the lity of Mankind. 
1877 A good Rule then it is, to ſearch 
2 for their Virtues, and thy (elf for thy 
ices 
1878 As Men whom Fortune hath broken 
8 Calamities, how large ſoever 
their nities are, will fill them all with 
the Senſe and Contemplation of their own 
Miſeries; even ſo in Children, when that 
| ate 8 they ſear the worlt, all their 
ility o is t upon 
1 
— . to Hang him, * asked with 
. what Mind he expected Death; with the 
ſame ( gods — that when I was a Boy, 


8 
I — Child ich at the firſt Appre- 
enſion and Grief, can truly weep, are of a 


fokter * and ng as it were, for 
Humanity 


we mi 


juſt Fears. 


flow Man. 


Tag fy 
Humanity and Loye. Some other- Chil- 
dren you ſhall ſee, though they cry aloud, 


yet maugre the threatning or beating of 


their Parents, ate dry-eyed: Thoſe when 
they grow up, are of fierce Natures; or 


elſe their diſſembling and dark Boſoms do 


never entertain, ei true Affections, or 


ences and 


1880 In every Land the Exp 


Prices of things, are anſwerable to the 


Plenty of Gold and Silver there. 
1881 The Commerce of Minds is com- 


monly ſo far obliging to Strangers, that to 


be Fellow Travellers, is a greater inducement 


to entire Friendſhip, then to be Fellow 
1882 Nature hath ſo diſpenſed the Affe- 
ctions of Men, that in thoſe Countries 


where there is generally the greateſt ſhew 


of Humanity, there the Rage of their 


Thieves is moſt Cruel, and the Revenge 
of Enemies moſt Barbarous, as in taly. . 
1883 If a graceful habit of Jeſting, be 


joyned with a fair Perſonage, and a ſecure 


(22008 not immoderate) Boldneſs, it will 
be predominant in all Societies, and be 
leaſing even to thoſe Men which are hit 
y the Jeſts; nay the noiſe of it-will drown 
the true and exact Wiſdom of the ableſt 


i 
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1884 Wiſe Men mingle innocent Mirth 
with their Cares, as an help either to forget v 
them, or overcome them. EB: > 8 
1887 Ottentimes in daily Converſation, 
Men of a narrow Mind are leſs offenſive 
than thoſe whom the greatneſs of a chearful 
Nature hath made more careleſs; whilſt 
they being diffident, do ——_ ſet a 
watch upon themſelves, or perpetually ſtudy 
(as being not capable of greater matters } 
how to frame themſelves to a faſhionable 
Behaviour; bur the other of a capacious 
Nature, do either neglect fuch vulgar 
things, or elſe careleſly admit ſome Vices, 
as attendants upon their Virtues. 
1886 The addreſs of a Man, the air of 
his Face, and tone of his Voice, hath a 
greater ſhare in the pleaſure or offenſiveneſs 
= his Converſation, than almoſt any thing 
1887 I call not only thoſe poor Men, 
who are in extream want, at driven to 
take miſerable care for Meat and Cloaths; 
but thoſe alſo which want Eſtates to ſupport 
them in that ſtate of Life which they have 
taken; and from which they cannot deſcend 
but by a fad confeſſion of Poverty. 
1888 *Tis a common bur very erroneous 
Principle, that becauſe a Man is in an Error 
in thoſe things whereof we can judge, 
therefore he muſt be equally miſtaken in 
thoſe things where we cannor. 15” 
1 Tn 1889 Knowledge 
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1889 Knowledge not reduced to Practice 
when that is poſſible, is ſo far imperfect that 
it loſes irs principal uſe. od 
1890 — Man gives the higheſt ap- 
plauſes to the perſecteſt thing he ever faw 
or heard of any kind. And if he is not ca- 


le of inventing any thing further in that 


way himſelf, he can form no Idea of it, 
beyond what himſelf was at that time affe- 
de ent „n 

1891 When Men of Skill manage a 
Diſpute, whatſoever it be, they will teach 
one another the Art of Reaſoning, even 
though before-hand they ſhould not well 
have underſtood it, when their debates con- 
tinue to any length. 

1892 Belief is no more in a Man's 
power, than his Stature or his Feature. 
And he that tells me I muſt change my 
Opinion for his, becauſe tis the truer and 


the better, without other Arguments, that 


have to me the force of conviction; may 
as well tell me, I muſt change my grey 


Eyes, for others like his that are black, be- 
Cauſe theſe are lovelier, or more in efteem. 


1893 Conceited Men talk much of right 


Reaſon, and mean always their own; and 
make their private Imagination the meaſure 
of | general 'Frath. oo, TY 
1894 Wit is become a kind of Riddle, 

being a thing all need, few have, and yet 

none want (in their own conceits). 
OR | 1897 Tis 


7 
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. 189f Tis moſt certain that a ſmall ſtock 
of Wir will ſerve to defray our travelling 


Expences, in the progreſs of our Affairs, 


in our meer worldly Concerns ; yet it is very 
common for many that have much Wit 
themſelves, to deſpiſe thoſe that have but 


little; and thoſe that have but little, to 


ſcorn thoſe that they think have none. 
1896 Though Wealth cannot move 
barely of itſelf, yet tis able to raiſe Mul- 
titudes that can; for it is the great univer- 


ſal Engine, that puts the whole World in 


motion. 


1897 Cowley ſaith, I have learned the 


great Art of chearful Poverty. 
1898 The greateſt Cauſe of the troubles 

of our Lives, ſprings from Pride, and reſt- 

leſſneſs of our Minds, by envying what 


others poſſeſs, and not being content with 


what we ourſelves enjoy. L 


i809 Tis the fault of moſt, rather to 


wiſh the Alteration of things to our deſires, 
than. to model our deſires; though this be 
in our Power to effect, and the other be- 
yond our Ability to attain. 
1900 Real Obligations 
Men's Hearts, than fancied Injuries; moſt 
Men being more apt to revenge a Diſcour- 
teſy than to requite an Obligation. + 
1901 An envious Man's Malice, ſucks 


< 


* a 


I 902 A 


rate les into 


21 the greateſt part of his own Venom, 
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1902 A good Man's care is to ap 
fuch to others, as he would have a 
and to be himſelf ſuch as he appears. 

1903 To puniſh and not prevent, is to 
labour at the Pump, and leave the Leak 


* If the Gait appear affected, apiſh 
and unſtable, it's a great ſign that the Mind 
is unſettled. $240 5% 
190x. Controverſies for the moſt part, 
leave Truth in the middle, and are factious 
at both ends. N 
1906 Repentance without amendment, is 
like continual pumping without mending 
the Leak. | | 
1907 Virtue which is not ſupported 
with Gravity gains no repute among Men. 
1908 The wiſe Man ſeeks the cauſe of 
his Defects in himſelf; but the Fool avoid- . 
ing himſelf, ſeeks it in all others beſides 
himſelf. : Tee 
1909 Weaknetfs is ſooneſt diſcovered in 
Poſitiveneſs; but modeſty in Opinions is the 
Virtue of an exalted Soul: Great Genius's 
deliberate and heſitate, whilſt ſlender Spi- 
rits are nimble in giving their deciſions, 
becauſe they have not light enough to 
doubt. . <7 $20 
1910 Pleaſure is the peculiar Dalilab of 
younger, and Profit of older Years. - | 


1911 If 


7 
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1911 If mortal defires were all to be 
farisfed, they would be ſoon too clamorous 
to be endured, and would in a ſhort time 


5 


deſtroy themſelves as well as us. 


1912 The pardoning of Injuries gives 
cure 


great content to the Heart, but the 

of Revenge, is no ſmall torment thereof. 
1913 We live as Pagans, though we be- 
lieve as Chriſtiaus; the Malice of Man is 


grown ſo great, that many would pardon. 


their Enemies, and dare not, for fear of their 
Friends: For if they once perceive them 
ſpeak of pardoning any Man, preſently they 
will ſay it is done more out of Cowardice 
than Conſcience, _ wal 

1914 That Marriage which is made only 
for Love, without an 
moſtly endeth in Grief. - 8 

try Some are ſo fortunate, that all things 


they lay hands on turn to Gold; and others 


ſo unlucky, that all they touch turns to 


1916 Sweet is that Man's Life, whoſe 


Deſires are innocent, and Actions juſt. 
1917 Gentility is a meer borrowed thing 
from dead Men's Duſt and Bones, and none 
of yours, except you make or hold it. 
1918 The laſt Events ſtrike the Eyes, or 
Imagination of all the World, Judgment 
is hardly admired by any, becauſe tis known 
but by the Reflections, which few People 
know how to make. 


1919 The 


other Reſpects, 


_ [493] 
1919 The diſgrace offered to an honeſt 
Man, is reſented by all honeſt Men, by the 
Compaſſion it gives to ſome, and the Alarm 
it gives to others. 1 
1920 When the ſole Tas of our 1 
Diverſions forms the knot of Friendſhip, Bl 
Abſence, Employments, _ Diſorders: of hf 
Life, may caſily break it, or at leaſt untie 
the ſame. : 
1921 God was not pleaſed to meks us 
perſect enough to be always amiable; why 
theu ſhould we deſire to be always loved? 
1922 Nothing alleviates Grief: ſo much 
as the libetty of complaining. Nothing 
makes one more ſenſible of Joy, than the 
delight of expreſſing it. 
1923 To live always in Solitude, one 
muſt be ſomething more than Man, or leſs 
than Brute. 
1924 Tis Study that augments the Fas | 
culties of Nature, but tis Converſation that 
ſets them a work and refines them. 
1927 The Evils which a good Chriſtian 
ſuffers, are the things which God 
ſends © to him. The good things which he 
wants, are Evils which Providenee has 
ſecured him from. 
1926 The Actions and Words of dying 
Men are void of diſguiſe. + 
1927 While Truth can bebutone, where 
ſhall a Man be fure to findi it BB 7 7507 many: 
different Pretenders to it? 
I 1928 The 


1928 The whole World is at odds about 
Religion, perſecuring, biting, and devour- 
ing one another, becauſe they cannor all 
think alike: A ſingular Argument of Re- 
ligion, and a ſpecial Encouragement to gain 
Proſelytes. 

1929 If an Angel from Heaven ſhould 
= me monſtrous and incredible yr — 
things repugnant to the common Senſe ar 
Reale — Mankind; I would defire him to 


| excuſe me, if I ſuſpend my Belief. 


1930 Our Life in this tranſitory World, 
is checquered with various intervals of 
Light and Darkneſs, of Knowledge and 
Ignorance. Sometimes the Soul of Man 
is bright and ſerene as the Orient, at other 
times wrapt up in Clouds and Miſts; then 
we are as in a — and full of Anxiety, 
we grope about for Truth, and yet ſtumble 
upon Errors, as in the depth of Night. 
1931 Converſation is the Air of the 
Soul; and he that values the Health and 
Eaſe of his Mind, ought to chuſe ſuch an 
Element for it to breathe in, as is pure and 
ſerene, which is very difficult to do in any 
Society. This is the reaſon that I never 
think myſelf more alone, than when I am. 
confined to ſome Company. 485 9 
1932 Moſt Men will engroſs all the Talk 
to themſelves; this is very irkſome; yer I 
ſhould not grudge them the Monopoly, 
were their Diſcourſe pertinent — 
ox a 5 c 


- 


Lees 


but to be forced to hearken to all their 
empty Tattle of Hawks and Hounds, Garbs 
and Faſhions (Beaux and Belles) with an 
endleſs Jargon of things leſs to the purpoſe 
than the former; who will keep their 
Tongues employed ſometimes two or three 
Hours together; renders their Converſations 
more troubleſome than the Spark that picked 
up Horace in the Streets of Rome. | 
1933 Others are of a quite contrary 
Humour, and thou mayſt as ſoon ger a 
word from the Mufti as from them. 'They 
fit like Statues, as if they emulated the 
Character of him, who in ten Years that 
he had fat in the Divan, was never obſerved 
toſpeak a Syllable. 7 21 
1934 Vet this fort is more tolerable than 


the other, who with their everlaſting Chat, 


rock the Company and take from 
them the very power of Thinking. 

1935 However, I prefer the retirement 
of my Chamber, to both theſe inconvenien- 
cies. There I can enter into myſelf, and 
by retreating from all Commerce with my 
Senſes, I find a private back-way, to con- 
verſe with the whole Univerſe. Think not 
this a Chimera, or that I pretend to ex- 


traordinary [lluminations tis nothing bur 
what every Man may ex 


ence, who will 
but take the Pains to be thoroughly ac- 
.quainted with himſelf. If he can but get a 
Gallic acceſs to the inward Apartments — 


Fe: 1 

his own Breaſt, he will ſoon find a Poſtern 
there, which will readily open, and let him 
into the moſt retired Cloſets of Nature. 
From thence he may fally forth and take a 
better Survey of the World, than he can 
by his Eyes. Here he will behold all things 
undiſguiſed, and in their true quantities and 
qualities: And which is more admirable, 
he will be able (without the help of Op- 
ticks) to ſee himſelf enjoying this felicity, 
and to know that he ſees it; which is a 


ſufficient Conviction that he is not in a 


1936 Wouldeſt thou improve thy Know- 
ledge, affect not a multitude of Books. 
There are but few worthy Reading. 
What is the whole Creation, but one great 
Library; every Volume in which, and every 
Page in theſe Volumes, are impreſſed with 


und all the Perſections of the Univerſe are 
contracted with ſuch inimitable Art in Man, 
that he needs no other Book but himſelf, 
to make him a compleat Philoſopher. 
1937 Thou wilt ſay, this requires too 
great an abſtractedneſs of Mind, and is v 
painful. I tell thee I am extreamly ſubj 


to Melancholy, whoſe effect thou knoweſt 


is to render one very thoughtful; and thoſe 
Thoughts rack the Soul with intolerable 
anguiſh. Yet I do not fly from them, as 
generally Men are accuſtomed z — 4 


radiant Characters of infinite Wiſdom ? 


[ 497 ] 


I ſeek to drown them in Wine, or chaſe 
them away with ſociable Divertiſements. 
My uſual way is to bid them Battel, oppoſe 
Thoughts againſt Thoughts, and with the 
dint of Reaſon, to ſubdue this peeviſn 
UC 27-3 To R. - 
1938 I conſider Death as the unavoidable 
Fate of all Men, and therefore it is reaſona- 
ble to be chearful, ſince that which no | 
Man can eſcape, will one time or other re- | 


leaſe me from the Mileries of this Life. | 
1939 The Conſiderations of the Joys of ii 
Heaven are certainly the belt relief of "11 
anxious Thoughts; the moſt perfect cure | 
of Melancholy, the guide of Life, and the 
'comfort of Death. _ ; Te 
- 1949 Our Paſſions are not in our power; 
we cannot love and hate, when, and whom 
we peat... os ea 
1941 I do not eſteem it an act of Cou- 
rage to make Death a Sanctuary from the 
inevitable Miſeries of a hatred Life : But to 
be willing to die, in the height of human 
Enjoyments; or to be reſolyed to live and 
outbrave theſe very Calamities which would 
tempt any Man to die, is the peculiar mark 
of an heroick Reſolution. 1 
1942 J ſee that Men do agree together, 
not to do what they would, but what the 
Providence of God deſigns. Men are 
working to ſome End, yet they often light 
upon one that they neyer aimed at. ; 
2 1943 He 


ing tem 
to reſiſt t 


h 


things that looked well, to grow otherwiſe, 
that T will ſtay to ſee what comes of it, 
and never go about to foretell any thing. 
Ig I hve very well contented ; not 
that I ſee things go as I wiſh, but that I 
am willing to let them take their courſe ; 
having no deſire but this, that all things 
may be (though I know not how) to the 
Glory of God. 

1948 Though I could have wiſhed, that 
matters had been better, yet ſince it has 
pleaſed God ſo to diſpoſe of them, I am 
willing to believe they will better go on to 
the Service and Glory of his Divine Ma- 
jeſty, than if they had gone according to 
16d alep by lecing ens Furey cedy fomk? 
ai y one on ; 
but 2 we labour to hes Kg of 
- miſtake, and ſo come to Argument, _ 


| Taal a. 
| heat follows; and that which was at firſt 
but a Spark, and of itſelf would have gone 
out, is thus blown up into a raging Flame. 
| 1950 We know that every thing falls 
out according t dhe Will of. God, and for 
our z yet we cannot forbear deſiring 
of them according to human Aﬀections. 
: 1951 Every new. whimſy (of Opinion) 
dies of itſelf, where chere n noſpirit given to 
it by contradiction. . . 
| I952 Some Men are fo poſſeſſed with. 
darling Opinions, and are ſuch worſhippers 
of their own Im: ow — Bo — 
preſently offended if a Man do not 
very ſoftly againſt them; who notwith- 
are not worth the offending ; be- 
cauſe whether they are deceived by others, 
or do deceive themſelves, there is no gets 
ting them out of the Fetters of thoſe Opto 
nions. 
1953 The Wiſdom of the mokk politick 
Prince in the World, may ſignify little ; 
tor human Prudence depends upon ſo many 
cauſes that are purely accidental and contin- 
gent, that if but one alone ha to fail, 
the beſt concerted Projects are fruſtrated in 
a moment. However, this muſt be agreed 
on all hands, that Providence is never well 
leaſed with a deſponding Folly, that be- 
ieves it to no purpoſe to uſe means; and 
that for the: benen, whoſocyer attacks 
is 
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is more ſure of Victor, than he who is 
1974 The too long ini ting on a con- 
feſſed Truth, is apt to nauſeate and flat the 
Attention. 
_ © roxy To ſtuff a Diſcourſe with citations 
of Authors, and the witty Sa ings of o- 
thers, is to make a Feaſt of Vinegar and 
_ , which may be very deli rial, uſed 
tely as Sauces, but muſt needs be 
improper and offenſive to be fed upon 
as Diet. 
 Ipf6 Soft Words, and hard Arguments, 
are the molt effectual ways to convince. = 
1957 Tis too much levity to check Men 
in an ironical, jeering way; and *tis too 
much raſhneſs to * Men in a furious 
revengeful Manner. 
| fs We are born for Aion, and. not 
wholly for Thought; tis a mixed Life we 
2 to lead on Earth. But when I fail of 
End, or deſired ſueceſs in my Under- 
ing, I am not troubled z conſidering I 
was born to encounter Evil as well as Good, 
in this mortal State. © 
- Iof9 I feel Pleaſure Say Pain for the 
ſame Gbjects which thus affect other Men; 
but I feel them with indifference, not ſuffer- 
ing my Underſtanding and rg 6e wept to 
wage 880 with 118 Paſſion and Senſe. 


1560 Death 
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| 1960 Death itſelf cannot baniſh me out 


of the Univerſe, and that is my laſt 


comfort. 


1961 The ſecret Pleaſure and Tranquili- 
ty of my Soul, is more to be valued than. 
Mirth in 


all the Laughter and cxtravag 


_ World. Theſe onl e our Paſſions, 
and raiſe a duſt in alas : Whereas the 
others compole and — our Reaſon, 


giving us a conſtant — of things paſt, 
pr eſent and to come; ſo that we can never 
a 


t a loſs, but always ready cquppon for 


contingencies. | 

1962 The 4rabian Proverb ſays, Tis 
not good to jeſt with God, Death, or the 
Devil; for the Firſt neither can nor will be 
mocked ; the Second mocks all Men one. 


time or another; and the Third puts an 


eternal ſarcaſm on thoſe that are too familiar 
with him. 

1963 I ſhould * burſt wich Grief 
and Indignation, had I not given my re- 

ſentments this vent, and that to a Friend, 

hl, by knowing my Affliction takes one 
a 


* mw I improve my ſelf much by the 
Society of the Learned; and I edify not a 
little by the VE: FIR mo Follies . 


others. 


TY 1967 The 


is Tye his oven (hanes, WU RORR: 
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1965 The World's like a Lottery 
wherein we muſt expect to meet with many 
unlucky Chances. 
- © 1966 A Man ediſies a thouſand times 
more by his own perſonal Experience of 
things, than by all the moſt elaborate De- 
ſeriptions that can be made by others. 
1967 Man is naturally wild as other 
Animals, and tis as bad as Death to be re- 


ſtrained of his Freedom. 
1968 For ought we know, che Laughter 


of Democritus might be the reſult of as 
good Thoughts as Heraclitus's Tears. 
_ . 1969 75 for me, I never thought that 

true Religion conſiſted in empty Names and 
Titles, in Forms and Ceremonies, in Par- 
ties and Factions, or in any thing, but in a 
| 8 conform to ro Reaſon and to the Will of 


25 The Soul of Man never diſplays 
acultics and Perfections with greater 
Luſtre, chan when ſhe is environed withPerils. 
Theſe are the tryals of Fortitude, 
Juſtice (Patience, Induſtry, Diligence) 
and all the Virtues. He that ſinks under 
Misfortunes and croſs Events, has cither no 
Soul, or tis aſleep. 

1971 We die as faſt as we live. Every 
moment ſubſtracts from our Duration on 
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1972 I have often found, that to be 
armed againſt Calamities with an even 
Mind, is either a ſure way to avoid them, 
or at leaft to protract the ſeaſon of their 
Arrival. And if there were nothing elle 
in it, but the rendering them more ealy 
when they come, twere worth any Man's 
pains to try the Experiment. | 
1973 Tis no matter from what Stock 


we are deſcended, ſo long as we have Vir- 
tue; for that alone is the only true Nobi- K 


. 1 
1974 The guilty Man may have a 
— Truce; a true Peace he cannot 
8 1 8 
1977 Time which remedies all other 
Evils of the Mind, increaſeth that which 
proceedeth from a ſenſe of Guilt and evil 
Conſcience. 1 
1976 Pretences contrary to Affections, 
Soothings, Smiles and Embracements, where 
we mean not Love, are from Weakneſs: 
Either for that we fear our inſufficiency. of 
preſent Revenge, or hope for a fitter Op- 
portunity afterwards; or for that we deſire 
to make our further Advantage of him to 
whom we mean Evil (or elſe becauſe we 
are afraid of them ). . 
1977 The want of Miſeries would prove 


ks 


miſerable; for the Mind cloyed with con- 
tinual Felicity, mm grow but a burden 
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to itſelf; loathing that at laſt which inter. 
miſſion would have made pleaſant. 
1978 It's a rare Soul that hath not ſome 
. Diſeaſe; and Croſſes are the only 
Remedy; if they are not pleaſant, they are 
wholſome. _ 

1979 What ſhall it avail thee to be 
"talked of while thou art not? Then only 
Fame is precious, when a Man lives to enjoy 


| 1980 There only is true Honour, where 1 
Blood and Virtue meet together; the 5 
greatneſs whereof is from Blood; the good- 
_ nels from Virtue. 
1981 No Man knows the pleaſure of 1 
this Thou ught, I have done well, bur he h 
that harh felt itz and he that hath felt it, C 
<ontemns all pleaſures to it. © ; 
1982 It's a falſe Slander raiſed on Chri- tc 
Manity, that it makes Men dumpiſh and I. 
melancholick; for therefore we are heavy, 
- becauſe we are not enough Chriſtians: We ra 
Dave Reli enough to miſlike Pleaſures, 
not to overcome them. But if we 
be once To nquerors of ourſelves, and have 
wholly devoted ourſelves to God, there can 
be not but heavenly Joy in the Soul. 


1583 The uſe of Aﬀe@ions is like the fl © 
aſe of : a Whetſtone, only to _— an Edge et 
and ary to de laid we | 3 _ 


5 5 1964 Men 


him as an Enemy, that waiteth but for an 
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1984 Men can leſs endure to be deſpiſed, 
than injured; becauſe other grievances con- 
cern only the Body, and bring this comfort, 


that he is ſomebody in his conceit that ſo 
offendeth him. But the Injuries of Con- 


tempt are a Diſreputation, and the offended 
taketh himſelf to be accounted no body. 
| 1985 Men in Miſery are prone to ſuſpect, 
and receive any thing as a Contumely, by 
an impotency perſuaded that their Miſe 


is derided; and in Minds already troubled, 


new diſpleaſures make a deeper Impreſſio 
than they do in ſuch Spirits as are free jar 
at quiet. f 

1986 The Nature of Man is to hate him 
whom he hath hurt; for he looketh upon 


Opportunity of Revenge. ' | 
| 5 7 There is 9 more odious than 


to affect to be Wiſe out of Time; and 
Learning taſteth not kindly to e 


1988 Generally it is the greateſt Wiſdom 
rather to attend to others, than to be an 
eloquent Merchant of ſelf - conceits; for 
Men expert and practiſed, can out of a 
Man's Words deduce great Conſequences, 
and take light of Matters of great impor- 
1989 If we will know what Wiſdom is, 
let us conſider it in the frame of our Micro- 


coſm; where are two Eyes ſignifying fore- 
ſight, with * * [EY 
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of Succeſs; two Ears patiently to admit 
the Counſel of others, and not to be carried 
away with ſelf complacence. One Heart 
for perſevering in an uniform Reſolution ; 
and two Hands for quick diſpatching and 
putting in Execution. And this is Wiſdom, 
whereof there cannot be deviſed a more ex- 
preſſive Hieroglyphick, than the compoſiti- 
Teo . oC 
1990 Wiſdom in difficult Affairs (ſuch 
as are beyond the Strain and Level of a 
common Diſcourſe) behaveth her ſelf ex- 
cellently; but as to trivial Matters, it with 
a certain deſpiſingneſs neglecteth or handleth 
them (below expectation) as a common 
Judgment would do. Therefore Men of a 
deep Inſight, and great Underſtanding, ha- 
ving neither Riches nor Authority equ al to 
their ſufficiency, behave themſelves in things 
of ſmall moment (as diſproportionated to 
their Virtue) and ſometimes ſeem inconſi- 
derarely careleſs: But being admitted to the 
ſwaying of 195 Matters, unexpectedly 
come to reveal (in Deeds and Ability) that 
Greatneſs and Majeſty, which by the baſe- 
neſs of their Fortune was oppreſſed and kept 
1991 Slow Councils are fit rather to pre- 
ſerre than increaſe a State ʒ ſpeedy and quick 


+. 1992 Thoſe 
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1991 Thoſe (paſſionate) Men which 
carry their Heart in their Mouth, are rather 
to be pitied than feared; their Threatnings 


ſerving to no other end, than to arm him 


that is threatned. I 15 
1993 No Man can demean himſelf with 
ſuch Circumſpection as to ſatisfy and pleaſe 


all; becauſe Men's Minds are by Nature 


inſitiable; upon every Accident changing 


Opinion, always diſliking the preſent, and 


preferring things of Expectation and Hope. 


1994 Such is the Nature of Man, that 


the laſt Benefit is clean loſt, if there be no 
hope of receiving any more; and although 


the Obligations be never fo „yet ono 
thing . = doth ſolely poſſel the Memory, 
and all our former Favours are drowned in 
forgerfulnels. _ 4 # 
19 Fear is a more certain ground than 
Love for maintaining Authority; becauſe 
Love is in the Power of the Lover; Fear 
in him that maketh himſelf feared, Bur yet 
Fear procureth hatred; which although it be 
diſſembled ſo long as it is unable to ſhake off 
Obedience, yet when a greater Force ſhall 
untie that knot, it will burſt ont into open 
conn, WI: ' 
1996 The Body of a wiſe Man is an 
E to the Soul; but to the ignorant a 
On. | 


Ts 1997 When 


* 
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© 1999 When Scoffers have rallied out the 
Day from one Company to another, they 
may ſum up their Account at Night, in 
the Wiſe Man's Simile their Laughter has 
been but like the crackling of Thorns un- 
der a Pot, made a brisk noiſe for the preſent, 
and with the Sparkles perhaps annoyed their 
Neighbours z but what real good hath it 
brought to themſelves? AS 
1998 Our Minds are not always to be 
ſcrewed up to the height, but ſometimes 
allowed to deſcend to thoſe eaſineſſes of 
Converſe, which entertain the lower Facul- 
ties of the Soul. „ 
10999 Tis ſure we ſhall die in earneſt, 
and 1 will not become us to live altogether 
in jeſt. 
— Thoſe freedoms we uſe to a Man's 
Face, as they are more moderate, ſo they 
are more equitable; becauſe we expoſe our 
ſelves to the like from him: But the back- 


5 


Blows are diſingenuous, and give ſuſpicion; 


e intend not a fair trial of Wit, but a cow- 
ardly Murder of a Man's Fame. 
2001 Many can ſooner forgive a ſolemn 
deep Contrivance againſt them, than a 
jocular Reproach z for he that deſigns, 
ſeems to 3 them conſiderable; 
but he that mocks them, ſeems to think 
them too low for any thing but Contempt. 
2002 The meaſure of Anger is entirely 
taken from Contempt; Men being ſo far 
1 provoked 
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provoked, as they imagine they were lighted 


and Anett. e 
2003 There are People whoſe ſole talent 
is Pride and Scorn; who perhaps have at- 
rained the Sciences of dreſſing themſelves 
finely, and eating well; and upon the 
ſtrength of thoſe Excellencies, look faſti- 
dioufly and diſdainfully on any one who 
want them; concluding, if a Man fall ſhort. 
of their Garnituresar the Knees and Elbows, 
he is much inferior to them in the Furniture 
of his Head. Such People think, crying 
O ridiculous! is an ample confutation of any 
thing can be ſaid; and fo they can but 
deſpiſe enough, are contented not to be able 
to hay why they do fo. Theſe are the moſt 
innocent kind of Deriders, in reſpe& of 
others; what they ſay having not Edge 
enough to cauſe any Smart. 
2004 Lying is a thing that is aſhamed of 
itſelf. Though fo many uſe it, yet none 
will ow l. ada, 
2005 Flattery is indeed a collective ac- 
cumulative Baſeneſs, it being in its Elements 


a Compound and a Complex of the moſt 


ſordid, hate ful qualities incident to Man- 
kind; Lying, Servility and Trea 5 
which being deteſtably deformed ſingle, 
muſt in Conjunction make up a loathſome 
monſtrous Ge. 


2006 Love 


[ae] 
-2006 Love is the reſt Gift any Man 
has to beſtow, and riendſhip the ſacredeſt 
of all moral Bonds. 
- 2007 Flatterers are lie the Heliotrope, 
open always towards the Sun, but ſhut and 
contracted themſelves at Night, and in 
cloudy Weather. Let the Object of their 
Adorarion be eclipſed, they can ſee none 
_ of thoſe Excellencies which beiore-dazxled 
their Eyes. 
-2008- Men uſed to Applauſes are ſo 
ſwelled with them, that —— Inſolencies are 
intolerable. And this they are ſometimes 
taught to their Coſt, when they bappen 
among free Men, who will not ſubmit to 
all they ſay, nor commend all they do: 
And finding theſe uneaſy Contradictions 
when they come abroad, N are willing 
to retire to their moſt complaiſant Com- 
pany; and ſo this Sycophant Devil having 
once got chem within his Circle, may in- 
chant them as he pleaſes, lead them from 
one Wickedneſs to another. 
74 200 There cannot be a greater Trea- 
Hwy, wy, hack firſt to raiſe a nr. and 
2010 A5 the World zoes, Men have 
more need to beware thoſe who call 
themſelves Friends, than . who own 


_— Enemics. 
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2011 Wherever there is Flattery, there 
is always a Fool in the Caſe; if the Paraſite 
be derected, it falls to his ſhare; if he be 

not, to his whom he deludes. 

2012 Tis the Vice of Avarice, that 
tempts a Man to flatter, and the Vice of 
Pride that makes it acceptable. 

2013 We have generally ſuch an Appe- 
tite ro Praiſe, that we greedily ſuck it in, 
without ſtaying to examine whether it be- 
long to us or no, or whether it be deſigned 
as . Kindneſs or an Abuſe 

2014. Let not Men be their own Para- 
ſires, and then 'rwill be an caſy thing to 
I all others. 

2015 Pride turns a Man out of human 
Society; for it ſets him above the meaner 
ſort o Company, and makes him intolera- 


dle to the better. 


ly do r ome Men propa- 
oh Be their - Paraſites 


2016 How 
gate every little 


make of them! with what Guſts and Sen- 


ſuality will they tell how ſuch a Jeſt of 
theirs took, or ſuch- a Magnificence was 
admired! 'Tis pleaſant to ſee what little Arts 
and Dexterities they have to wind in ſuch 
things into Diſcourſe; when alas it amounts 
to no more than this, that ſome have 
thought them Fools enough to be flattered, 


and tis odds but the Hearers will think 


them eus ſo to be laughed at. 
| 2017 Ay 


* * 
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2017 An Hypocrite has a long Part to 
act; 120 if his Memory fail bim Ba in one 
Scene, his Play is ſpoil ec. 
2208018 This is one of the great Advanta- 
| 855 of Society, that not only the Aſſiſtance, 
ut even the Misfortunes of others may be 
eee  tey 
2019 The Method which has been gene- 
rally followed by us in ſending young Gen- 
tlemen to Travel, is ſo far from improvin 
of them, that tis miſchievous. We ſen 
them abroad Children, and bring them 
home Boys; and the returns they 
make the Aon laid out by their 
Parents are ſuitable to _ Age: That - 
the Languages is the v but the moſt 
common, is an affeted. Foppiſhneſs, or a 
filthy Diſeaſe, for which ch y ſometimes 
exchange their Religion: Beſides the Pa- 
geantry, Luxury, and Licentiouſneſs of the 
more Arbitrary Courts, have bribed them 
into an Opinion of that very Form of Go- 
vernment; like Ideots, who part with their 
Bread for a glittering Piece of Tinſel, they 
ene gilded Slavery to courſe domeſtic 
iberty, and exclaim againſt their old 
faſhioned Country-Men, who will not re- 
form their Conſtitution according to the 
new foreign Mode. f | 
© 2020' A Man may be reputed a moſt ex- 
traordinary Scholar, and at the ſame Time 
be the moſt uſeleſs thing in the World. 
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1021 © Nice e N and not en- 
: 5 Contradiction, are y con- 
tracted by a monaſtick Life in our Uni- 


vyerfſities. 


2022 At preſent nothing is 2 enera 
ſtudied by 52 Soverei debe of th 
World, as the Arts of War, and the keep- 

ing of their own Countries in the defired 
Subjection. The Arts of Peace, whereby 
the Increaſe and Proſperity of their Subjects 
py be promoted, being either  negledted 
intly proſecuted. 
2023 Slavery, like a ſickly Conſtiturion, 
grown in time ſo habirual, that it ſeems no 
urthen nor Diſeaſe; it creates a kind of 
Lazinefs and idle Deſpondency, which put 
Men beyond Hopes and Fears; it mortifies 
Ambition, Emulation, and other trouble- 
fome as well as active Qualities, which 
Liberty and Freedom beget; and inſtead of 
them, affords only a dull kind of Pleaſure 
of being careleſs and inſenſible. 

2024 Ambition knows no bounds, 5 
cially when joined with Power n e to 
oppreſs a weak Opponent. 

2025 A miferable Life which jogs on at 
the ſame heavy rate, has a Mixture of me- 
lancholy Eaſe with it, which is preferred 
before thoſe ſudden Accidents, and brisk 
Traverſes of F ortune, which Weg would 


occaſion. 


2026 Even 


. 


[44] 
(2026 Every Fool can find fault when a 
thing hath mired, and tell you particu- 
2 where you made the Miſtalte z yet 
hand ut could not have foreſeen it, 
nor have adviſed how to prevent it. 
2027 That which is got by 
ones own Obſervation and rh tapes is 
as far beyond that which is got by Precept, 
as the knowledge of a Traveller exceeds 
that which is is got 5 a Map. 
_ 2028 I wiſh the Chriſtian World Unity, 
in the few Fundamentals which are ne- 
ceſſary; 3 in things indifferent; and 


Charity in all things. 
2029 He that dares ſometimes to be 


wicked for his Advantage, will be always 
ſo if his Intereſt require it. 

2030 By Trifles are the Qualities of 
Men as well diſcovered, as by great Acti- 


ons; becauſe in matters of Importance th 
commonly temporize and ſtrain ede 


but in leſſer things, they follow the Current 
of their own Natures. 
2031 Small and common Courteſies, do 
more oblige than great Favours. 
2032 A generous Man leaſt regards Mo- 
ney; but when he hath it no, he moſt 
wants it. 
2033 When you are Dead, you will be 
no more concerned in that you ſhall leave 
behind you, than you were in that which 
was before you were Born. 


2034 Many 


= L465] | 
2034 Many Men of 5 Abilities, re- 
ying wholly upon their Wit, and neglect- 
ing the uſe of ordinary means, ſuffer others 
jel able, but more active and- induſtrious, 
to go beyond them. | 
2035 Secreſy and Celerity are the two 
Wheels upon which all great Actions move. 
2036 The 7alian makes it part of the 
Character of an Engliſhman, when he is to 
undertake any thing preſently, he faith, T'Il 
warrant you; but when he miſſeth of his 
_ undertaking, he ſaith, Who. would have 
chowghtit? PEST CORK 
2037 A ſober Patience, and wiſe Con- 
deſcenſion, do many times effect that, 
which Raſhneſs and Choler will certainly 
2038 Upon a Time there was a great 
Conteſt between Folly and Prudence, which 
DO ns ing away z the Difference 
grew ſo high, that they agreed to refer it 
to Jupiter, who hearing what could be faid 
on both Sides, at the laſt gave this Judg- 
ment: That Folly ſhould go before, ' and 
2039 Theodornus the Patriarch was ſcoffed 
at by the Grecian Court, as an Antick for 
uſing Goodneſs when it was out of Faſhion, 
and adjudged impudent for being Virtuous 
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T have heard, that in Utopia Men 
vanced for t heir Merit and Worth. 

1 One Month in the School of Affli- 
Aion will teach you more, than the grave 
Precepts of Ariſtotle in ſeven Years; for 
you can never judge rightly of human Af- 
fairs, unleſs you have firſt felt the blows and 
deceits of Fortune. 

2042 If you be not ſo happy as you de- 
ſire, it is well you are not ſo miſerable as 
you deſerve Vou have Fass more 
Good than you have done, and done more 
Evil than you have ſuffered. : 
2043 Anger glances into the Breaſts of 
_ wiſe Men, but reſts in the Boſom. of Fools; 
webs on | len?» eee | 
2044. It is no ha to live 4 
unhappineſs to die ſoon; hap is he char that 
hath lived ſo long as to die well. 

2045 He that made all ching. very good, | 

cannot but do all things very well. 

| N Poetry and the Mathematicks mo- 
derately uſed are good Recreations, but 
bad Callings, being nothing but their own 
Reward. 
k ie It's che common humour of Man- 

1 ci to Danger that 18 
next 8 hand — than they ought; and 
to make leſs account than they ought of 
thoſe things which are to come, and at a 
Liſtance: And this out of a certain Pre- 


! ſumption, that Time, and 3 


Eo, ,, PE 
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of human Accidents may afford ſome remedy 
for the latter. 85 „ rn. 
2048 When mean Perſons are guilty of 
any Miſcarriage, it's known but to few 
Perſons, and the noiſe of their Actions 
reaches no further than their Conditions 
will bear. But the Acts of Men of Quality 
are remarkable to all, and ſo become more 
highly cenſurable. e 
2049 The good Man does not gain ſo 
much Honour by his Virtue, as the lewd 
Perſon does by his Lewdneſs; in regard 
Virtue renders a Man naturally inclined to 


retirement; whereas the vicious Perſon is 


always ſhewing himſelf upon the Stage. 
' 2050 There are few who truly believe 


what Evil is, till they have had ſome ex- 


perience of it. Whence it comes to paſs, 
that all Perſons not well verſed in Affairs, 
roceed ordinarily either with too much 

egligence, or too much Preſumption; 
whereas he who has once weathered out a 


diſaſtrous Chance, becomes thereby ſo 


much the more cautious and conſiderate. 
20571 He that doth a kindneſs frankly 
before it be deſired, cauſeth it to be'recer- 
ved with a greater ſenſe of Obligation 
becauſe he thereby disburtheneth his Friend 
of that baſhfulneſs and fear of repulſe, 
which commonly attends asking. 


cop The reprehenſion of Vices doth 


Reprover, 


£48] 


that are reproved. 

2053; A Perſon of comprehenſive Parts, 
who can husband Time well, has no reaſon 
to complain that his Life is too ſhort; for 
be who makes advantage 
2 that preſent themſelves to him, 
of His itſelf. 

N en Innocency comes to be 
cleared, eb Calumnies of the envious 
inſtead of eclipſing, add more luſtre to 
thoſe againſt whom they are directed; the 
harder the Ball is ſtruck, che higher it re- 

2055 Men's Favours are to be meaſured 
by the real Effects, and not by the external 
Demonſtratiens thereof: And yet it can 
hardly be imagined how great a Satisfaction 
it ito a Man to be treated with the cere- 
monious of Courteſy and Humanity. 
The on of it may pallibly be this, that 
every one is apt to think, that he deſerves 
more than he receives, and conſequently is 


diſguſted when he ves there is not 
that account made of neh he thinks 


due to him. 
2076 All human Actions are ſubject to 


e of 


many Dangers, but this is the advantag 


|| ever may happen does not always come to 
% - but to up upon ſome (unforeſeen) Oc- 
| W 9 


reprover, than it does amendment in thoſe 


of the infinite 


| wiſe Men, that they know, that whatſo- 


wild 


wt. ©% A _ 3 Þ oe 
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at all; many are ſtaved off by Prudence and 
Induſtry; and many are weathered out by 
Patience and Equanim it. 

2057 A Man is much more concerned at 
a Pleaſure, or a Diſpleaſure newly done him, 
than he is at a ſignal Kindneſs which he had 
received ſome conſiderable time before. 
Thus'a Man's immediate Exigences make a 
much greater Im n upon him, than 
either the remembrance of that which is 
paſt, or the foreſight of that which is to 


2078 A Man makes a r complaint 
when an Injury is done him by Force; for 
an Injury has place between thoſe who are 
otherwiſe in Condition z but Force is 
a Mark, that he who uſes it is more power-/ 
ful, than he on whom it is uſed. „ 
2059 There are many Men whoſe Liſe 
is but to laugh, and be laughed at; and 
are mere Wits in jeſt, and Fools in earneſt. 
2060 A diſcontented Man is one that is 
fallen out with the World, and will be re- 
2061 The ordinary manner of Acquain- 
tance, is but ſomewhat of a more boldneſs 
of Society, a ſh ring of Talk, News, 
Drink, Mirth, together; but Sorrow is the 
right of a Friend, as a thing nearer our 
Heart, and to be communicated with it. 
2062 Nothing eaſier than to create Acquain= 
tance; the mere being in Company ny 


ther, when we are 


— = =_ 


dorh it. But Friendſhip is ingendered by a 
more in ward Mixture, and coupled Fn Fn 
inted not with 
their Virtues only, but their Faults, their 


Paſſions, their Fears, their Shame, and are 


bold on n boch ſides to make their diſcovery; 
and thoſe verenda of the Soul, and thoſe. 


things we dare not ſhew the World, arcbare 


and detected one to the other. 


2063 Some Men are familiar with all, | 
ai thoſe commonly Friends to none; for 
Friendſhip is a ſullener thing; as a Contra 
cter and Taker- up of our Affections to ſome 
few, and ſuffers them not looſely to de 
ſearered on all Men. 

| The: beſt Judgment of a Man is 
W om his Acquaintance; for Friends 


and Enemies are both partial; whereas 
theſe ſee him trueſt, becauſe calmlieſt, and 


ate no ways engaged to lie for him. 


72065” The complimental Man's Proffers 


arc univerſal and general, with exceptions 


againſt all particulars; Promiſes he accounts 


| but a kind of mannerly Words, and if you 
expect Performance, he wonders at your ill 


breeding, that cannot diſtinguiſn berwixt 


What is ſpoken and what is meant. 


2066 A young Man ſees yet but the out- 


fide of the World and Men, and conceives 
them according to their . _— 5 


„ e ee 
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not ſtrike too hard upon others, becauſe we 


AIG n 


2067 Some inward reſiſtance there will 


be, where Power 9 not Choice makes us 


2068 Whilſt religi ous Duties are fore 
it is an evidence of their be ſincere; but 
when they are a Penance, in is a ſign that 
your Nature maketh ſome reſiſtance; and 
whilſt that laſteth, you can never be me 


ſecure of your ſelf. * 


2069 Nothing foltnerh the Arrogance of | 
our Nature, like a mixture of ſome Frailties ; 
it is by them we are belt told, that we muſt 


our ſelves do fo ' often. deſerve Blows. 80 
haughty is Mankind, till humbled by com- 
mon Weakneſſes and Defedts, which in 
our corrupted State contribute more towards 
the reconciling us to one another, than all 


the Precept of che Philoſophers! and. Di- 


vines. 


2070 Paſhonate Men generally make 
amends at the foot of the Account if they 
be angry one Day without any Senſe, they 
will the next ng be as kind N any 
Reaſon. 

2071 Choler aidceotigh — Pride, and 
8 a Man ſo partial to himſelf, that he 
ſwelleth againſt contradiction, and 'thinketh 
he is leſſened if he is oppreſſed. Vou are. 
dexterouſly to yield every thing, till he be- 
ginneth to cool, and then by flow * 
Ju _ * and rr "vg 1175 
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4 209 Naturally Senſe 8 a | Mix- 
ture of ſurl 2 itz chere being ſo much Fol- 
ly in the World, and for the moſt part ſo 
triumphant, it giveth frequent Temptations 
to raiſe the Spleen-in Men who think right; 
therefore that which may be generally called 
ill Humour, is not — a Fault; . be- 
cometh one, when either it is wrong appli- 
an coo long, 
page + ag 9 
It is le for Men to 1 
5 them es up al their Lives to the 251 
N ee every Thing, 
2074 He pareth in 
an incxculable Niggard; he that ſpareth in 
nothing, is as inexcuſable a Madman; the 
Mean is, to ſpare in what is leaſt neceſſary, 
to lay out more liberally in what is moſt re- 
! in our ſeveral Circumſtances. fm 
- 2075 There are few Men fo a- 
over to Avarice, that at ſome 
Hours and Occaſions will not — their 
Natures, and for that time turn Prodigal. 
. The fame Man who will grudge | ge _ 
what is neceſſary, let his 
and he ſhall be e At — 
his Anger ſhall have the ſame Effect. A fc 
of Vanity, Ambition, and ſometimes of 
Kindneſs, ſhall open and en his narrow 
— * 8 buen work u 


= to Humour diffolve it. 
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for their own Good, is a Maxim they 


conclude the firſt Th hr of your Chil 


ERTIES KE 


n ce) 
cl Moments, and not let one of them flip 


wirhout No Ka your 1 r 
0 No but that 
which is p by out tle in ſome de- 


gree uſeful to thole that pay it. Where 
that faileth, the and the Reverence 
Fmerhing ma it, and fly to others, Where 
mething may be expected in Exchange for 
12555 Vou are not to expect Returns of 
Kindneſs from your Children, without 


grains of er and yet this is not ſo 


much from a Defect in their good Nature, 
as a ſhortneſs of Thought in them: For 
their firſt Inſufficiency maketh them conti- 
nue the ſame Ex ions for what is un- 
reaſonable, and as oft as they are denied, ſo 
often they think they are injured: And 
whilft their Defires are and their 
Reaſons yet-in the Cradle, their Anger 
looketh no further than the Thing they lo 

for, and cannot have: And to be diſp 


Su. 


4 


very ſlow to underſtand: So that you 


dren will have no ſmall Mixturè of Muti- 


A ders ſo natural, muſt not 
ys a OY 


e A rexforable Wor Word, and an obli- 


Look, will gain more Ref) 
e os Forging * my 
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2090 Nothing is trul fine, but what is 
fit; and juſt ſo much — is proper for your 


Circumſtances of their ſeveral Kinds, is 


much finer than all you can add to it. 
When you once break through thoſe 


cell; 
l 
. but becauſe ſomebody elſe hath 


3 Want 7 Caution nn deep- 
ly woundeth Repur; Hons Bough Conroy 
be unconcern d. 

2081 Generoſity wrong placed, becom- 
eth a Vice, 2 

vate F amily: nd the Expectations of the 
| Ward are beſt anſwered, when we acquit 
our ſelves in that manner, w 
to be preſcribed to us by our ſeveral Condi- 


tions, without uſurp oy. jg 2 
which do not ſo GED 


2082 They that * dente 1 go 
to the utm Extent ex ate} Be, ha 


Is lawful, are very near 
2093 It ſeemeth to ſome pt that 
their Load of Infamy, is leſſened, if they. 
can but throw: part. of it upon others; and 
ſo they will not only improve Cd ay it ly- 
eth in their Way) but take Pains to find 
out the leaſt Miſlake an innocent Man com- 
| Err in n a the Injury he * 


i * 89 * 
3 1 


| Bounds, you launch into a wide Sea of Ex- 

je 3 every Thing will become ne- 
ou have a Mind to its, and 
to it, not becauſe it is fit 


b y Mind. will undo a 


Þ > ry oh my. 
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in 

them; with ſuch you 

ry, and neither provoke them to be angry, 
nor invite them to be intimate. 


2084 Exceſs of good Words: (and Re- 


2 leave Room to believe they are 


ed to cover ſomething, which is to 
gain Admittance, under a DiſguiſmGmGGQ. 

2087 Without the Conſent of the World, 
a Scandal doth not go deep; it is only a 
ſlight Stroke upon the Party injured, and 
returneth with the greater Foree upon thoſe 


2086 The Mind (like the Body) is tis 
red, by being always in one Poſture ; too 
ſerious breaketh it, and too diverting looſe- 
neth it: It's Variety, that giveth the Re- 


liſh; fo that Diverſions too ly reap» 
ed, grow firſt to be indifferent, and at laſt 


tedious. 


88 There is no great Difference be- 
tween good Days and evil, when paſt, 
2089 More Duels ariſe from ſeſt than 
Earneſt, and between Friends than Enemies: 
Serious Injuries ſeldom happen, but upon 
Premeditation, which affords Reaſon ſome 
8 perhaps u — where 
as this Extemporary Spirit, conjured. up by 
bs.” " Uz _ Shame 


* 
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I Shame and Smart, hearkens to nothing 
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the raſh Advice of a preſent Revenge. 
« 2090 Perſons of poor Parts advance not 
themſelves by Travels (or Peregrine Moti- 
on, as this Author elſewhere calls it) be- 
cauſe not being able to take Acquaintance 
Abroad of more Prudence than they meet 
with in the Streets, and other publick Pla- 
ces; wp email of — and Arms 
vix. A es) may augment- 
a, and — by ks Gan liments be- 
table in the Eyes of filly 
Women; — hols leſs (if — ” 
the the Government of their own 
—_ and Diſlikes, by way of a a 


- 8 5 FT gon inions and Cuſtoms, not 


| made natural by Complexion, or imperious 
_ Edu ee 


2092 What Wiſh did Fortune or "ei 
bing ever you with, that after a full 
Fruition did not ſoon grow tedious, or at 
beſt came not far ſhort of what Ex 
on had undertaken it ſhould perform 
2093 Let this Contemplation moderate 


your Deſires, That al wor y Profit or Plea- 
is correſſ nt to a like Meaſure of 
| Anxiety and 


eariſomneſs. 
2094 There are a Thouſand Fops made 


| . Ar, e , e 


but 
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2095 A Man ought to be a very | 
Philoſopher, or . at all, to bear Lich ill 


Company. . 


dilating, und 


4 


2096 That Man were better forgotten, 
who hath nothing of greater Moment to 
Regiſter his Name by, than à Grave (or 
fine Monumental Tomb.) 355 
2097 All human Affairs, whereſoever re- 
ported by ſeveral Perſons, though all were 
preſent at the ſame Times, Places of 
their Circumyolution, are neceſſarily ſubje&&t _ 
to ſome Diverſity in the Rehearſal; one 


Perſon obſerving, omitting, contracting, 
one 


ing, or miſtaki 


particular Point, or part of any T tion, | 
more than another. CD, VV 
2098 In woridiy Matters, nothing det 


more precipitate a Man into Danger, than 
too great a Deſire of getting a great way 
off from itz and too. much Pm ENCE con- 
centers with Impudence it ſelf. 8 
2099 In all Things, Opportunity is the 
rincipal Thing; and without this, every 


Thing is done not only unprofitably, but 


alſo to Loſs. When God gives us an Op- 
eb we ought to believe, that it is 
is Will that we ſhould make Uſe of it; and 
when he does not, that we ought to expect 
pariently his Time. _ 


2100 No Deſign takes, unleſs God gi 
it Leave; and whatever he pleaſes is 
and therein I am contenred. _. 


U3 2101 Our, 


"T3 
tor Our Adverſaries do us this e 
ae their . that they cauſe us 
pen our Eyes 
: ©, 2108 They wh praife Les thentdrves deſire 
Conſent, an ek Aer others Approbation. 
They who' blame themſelves, ſeek for 
poſition and deſire they may be contradi& 
This latter Humi ity is no better chan 
= others Pride: 
© 2103 *Tis a Sign of low Thoughts and 
Deſigns, when a Man's chief Study is about 
the poliſhing of his Phraſe and Words; 
fuch an one ſpeaks only from his Mouth, 
and not from his Heart. . 
2104 God himſelf ſaves none, 150 ſuch 
AS . themſelyes to their Salva- 
tion. 
2105 A Wiſdom that is too ſcrupulous 
1 doth nothing, for fear of doing 
© 2106 There is need of Courage to main- 
tain a Friendſhip, and indeed of Prudence 
to the meaneſt Duty of Liſe. Tis 
nothing to have a ſound Will, if the Un- 
derſtanding be defective. 
210% Do but imagine with your ſelf, 
that you have made a Jiviſion of the Infir- 
mities of human Nature with other Men, 
and then you ſhall find the Advantage is on 
you r Side, ſeeing there is in you but a ſmall 
Portion of Pain, for infinite Pafſions, and 
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2108 The 


1 any great E — * but have 


L 
2108 S of — wid 
— Mankind the greater Advantage 
ive over the reft of the Creation, 
fuby it to more Troubles, Miſeries at 
leaſt, Diſquiets of Life, than any of its fel- 


low Creatures. 


2109 The Purſuits of Ambition, though 


not ſo general, yet are as endleſs as thoſe of 
Reiches, and as extravagant, ſince none ever 
” thought he had Power | or Empire 


-nough. 
2110 King Charles the Second ſaid, he 
ght that was the beſt Climate, where 

ke could be abroad in the Air with Plea- 
ſure, or at leaſt, without Trouble and Iu- 


convenience, the moſt Days of the Year, 
and the moſt Hours of the 


Day. And this 
he thought! he could be in 'Exgland, more 
than in any Country be N of in Zu- 


rope. PSI) 
2111 1 have never asked, or ſoug | r 
en- 


deavoured to eſcape from them, into the 
Eaſe and Freedom of a private Scene, where 
a Man may go his own way, and his own 
Pace, in the common Paths or Circles of 


Life. 


21t2'A'Man ought ro chuſe his Courſe 
of Life, rather by his ' own Humour and 


Temper, than by "Ay Tr rags or 


Advice of Friends. 
4 pets dy 


" of our Wants. 


Is 449 1 
2113 Many a Perſon has died in the firſt 
Barrel or 5 — he atchieved, and lies 
buried in Silence and Oblivion, who had he 
outlived as many as Alexander did, 
might have ſhined as bright in Honour and 
Fame. 
. Men commonly attack with great- 
er Fierceneſs and Courage than they defend, 
| in one ſpirited by Deſire, and in ide 
other uſually damped by Fear. L <a 
r 1. dug com- 
mon) W 10 List, to make it ap- 
_- by the Faults (or Miſtakes) of orher 


- 2126 When all dons. 3 Life a 
the beſt, is but like a froward Child, chat 
muſt be played with, and humoured a little, 
to keep it quiet till it falls aſleep, and then 
the Care is over. 
2117 Books are the beſt Companions that 
can be; for they keep their Paſſions inward, 


and you need not be zroubled_ with, them 


iohger than you pleaſe. 
2118 A Libeller is like one that throws 


the Snuff of 4 Candle amongſt an heap of 
which a wile and ee han 


out. 

2119 All our Life "AY is but an enter- 
taining of Vanities : What Good doth Caps 
and Reverences really any Man? The Satiſ- 
faction of Appetites is but the uncovering | 


2120 Men : 


* 


Kn 32 


* 


c . , Head... 8 ©. & 
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Life and Manners of choſe that pro 
than from the ſumptacus , | 


and tender Years. 


[44] 


2120 Men may profeſs any Faith, or a- 
dopt any Cauſe, bur it is Innocence, and 
Heneſty alone, that can prove it a Belief 
and not a, Pretenfion. 


2121 Whoſoever hath a good Preſence, 
and a good Mien, carries continual Letters 


of Recommendation. 


2122 If the Duſts of ——— the Great, 
and of Bucepbalus his Horſe, were committed 
both into one Urn, I do — that Ariſto- 


tie himſelf could not diſtinguiſh between 


them, either by his hofophy, or his F lat- 


"ka For my Part, if I were to form” a 


pray tive Argument in Fayour of any Re- 
igion, I ſhould ſooner take it from — 
it, 


Churches. 
2124 There is nothing capable of ma- 


= a greater Teapeetiion © on our Spirits, or 


of a Thing more laſtingly in our Me- 
mory, what we learn in our firſt and 


hte. 


2127 he Things we ſee every Day 


come _ common with us, and make little 


reſſion, by Reaſon of the Cu- 


_ no 
hen hy — — Imagination. 
_— An extraordinary and unforeſeen 


355 is more likely to kill, than a ſudden 


rief, though never ſo violent. 


vy 2127 Hu- 


„ 1 


TH 1... 

lin | Hamen Life.is ſhort, conſidering 
— we have to do in it; uncertain as to 
what we ſhall do in it; and always mix'd 
With what we have done, and hat remains 
ſor us to do. 
2128 My Sentiments Jane ever been, 
that tis more uſual to know the Manners 
and Diſpoſitions, and uſeful ways of acting, 
than to know the Number of RO they 
have beſieged, or taken; and to be ihform- 
ed of ah good Qualities and bad . 
than to learn the manner of their En 
ments, and the Number of the Bartels 
which they have won or loſt. All Hiſtories 
eontain the Actions of Men, and the prin- 
- ,cipal main Thing is to know theſe Men, 
<0. he. end) to inſtruct others (or our 

ves | 

2129 For Hiſtories do generally rather 
| Siren than inſtruc Men. 8 
2130 Tis now Sixteen hundred Years 
a0 ſince Plutarch keeps Silence; ſo many 
Men 2 for their Na Bey _—_ 
0 eat ins who have 
* — 4 te World, becauſe they 
dave met no Plutarch to know them. 
2231 The Pleaſure of commanding, and 
making ones ſelf obey, is to be oned 
but in the ſecond Rank of Pleaſures z where- 
1 of loving, and being beloved, is the 


2132 Art 


Wet: 7 6 I perfectiy contemn Cenſure, which 


| Nike 
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-. 2132 Art thou the firſt honeſt Man that 
r Comfort th ſelf, ſeeing 
thou art not in Fault, and haſt not Congri-- 


bduted to thine own Misfortune. 


_ 2133, No Man is a competent Judge of 


his'own Indecencies. 


operates no further than you make it, and 
which nothing but an unmaſculine Time» 
rouſneſs, or flaviſh Ambition of P "6 
makes conſiderable. If you meaſure the 
Value of your ſelf from Abroad, you muſt - 
be the cheapeſt Thing alive. 
Ee T ever thought it u unhappy and dan-- 
us, for a Man — die full of Noiſe and 
Buſinels: And Men of Action cannot ſo 


well prepare for another Life, as 
Men of Thought and Study: 3 have - 


ever thoſe Men, whoſe 1 
Employment and Fortune hath put them 
under an Obligation of maki goth at 


one Time, the Accounts: of this "World, 'Y 
and the net. 
2136 He who an with the Vulgar,,.. 

muſt do his Buſineſs quickly; ſor ſeven 


Hours Sleep will make a Clown n 


W 
7 The — ber Rook * 


| — himſelf; for he loſeth that 
he mainly aims at; inſtead of being bo- 


noured 


. , ; 4 
po 


moſt contemptible Thing alive. 


make your Honour punctually; you m 


2138 It was always thought a great 
Meaſure of Folly to be able to be flattered ; 


and of all Men living, if you meet with a 


proud Man, you have him at your Mercy; 
ut 


commend him, and keep your Coun- 


—} then /ask what you will, he never 


denies the Man thar underſtands Worth; 
8 be ſure alſo to tune your cringing 

uſcles by a French Fiddle, ſhrug, and 
the great T hi W ds 
Ring in his Noſe. 


2139 Perhaps while you are warm with 


Pride and Prof peri ity, Repentance may look 
cowardly,” and Reſtitution ungenteel. , 
2140 A graceful Behaviour proceeds (for 


_ the moſt part) from 8 and ſome 


good Opinion of ones ſelf. 
| TS Wilfulneſs is the Effect of 
Ff Man is always very 
wk, for he loves himſelf ſo much, and 
His own Conceits, that he will not 


from them, though he find others better. 


Many have no other Reaſon to maintain 
what they have once ſaid, than becauſe they 
have ſaid it; and to follow a Courſe then, 


becauſe they have _— it: from whence 


moſſ Proud Men. 
2142 They 


nc ncvng 
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tented with his State, as not to aim hig 
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2142 They that will have their Children 
to become Men of 3 | 


muſt make them converſe with 
with Children. $ 

2143 The Imitation of Good comes, | 
for the moſt part, ſhort of the Patterns N 


but the Imitation of III cc the Ex- 3 


ample. 
2144 When the Mother is an Hittite, 1 
and the Father an Anorite, the Daughter | 


ſeldom proves an {/raelite. 


2145 There are many ſhrewd Contenti- 
ons between the A 3 and the Purſe; 
the wiſe Man is OPT aN cues, of takes 
part with the Purſe, 

2146 If your Riches be yours, why do 
you not take them with you when you go . 
to the other World? _ 

2147. Many live as if they had two 
Gods, one for denden, another for Work 


Days. 
2148 He is ; but poorly charitable, that 
. 45 made a hundred Beggars, relieves 


2149 It's none of the leaſt of God's Fa- 
vours, that Wealth comes not trolling in 
upon us; for many of us ſhould have been 
worſe, if our Eſtates had been better.. 

21570 If a Man be ſo humble and _ 
2 


nor bounce, huff, and make his Buſtle a- 
bout, the World looks on N as 8 pooe 


_ HHirited, eaſy Fellow, with little or nothin 
i him, e 1 — him not. —— he be 
quiet, calm, and patient, as uſually to 

77 by little Aﬀroms and Injuries 12 

World looks on him as a ſtupid Block, and 

a ſenſeleſs Sot, and fo deſpiſes him becauſe it 

fears him not. If he be ſo reſerved, as not 

to mix with the common idle lewd and li- 

centious Companions; the World looks on 

him as a conceited humourſome Coxcomb, 
and ſo * him not. — 5d he be Com- 

„ and pur not in for his part of Folly, 

| Abe Converſation tt World 

takes him for a painted Hypocrite, and a 

Spy, and ſo hates him mortalſy. So then, let 

bim be never ſo virtuous, charitable, or 

juſt in his Dealings, he ſhall be deſpiſed, 

— and ſuſſ „ all his good Actions 


"IT 


2151 It ap 
of Virtues, though they may bripg with 
them tranquility of Mind, yet they will 
never raiſe ones Fame or Fortune; yet the 
f ce of Mind which is built on Goodneſs, 

Rath a Foundation which will never totter; 
and the internal Satisfaction of a virtuous 
Soul, is infinitely more ſweet and valuable, 
than all the poſſible noiſy Praiſe of the 
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(iy n piſſing « judgment, moſt People 
iſtak 


e themſelves, and all miſtake others; 


the cauſe of the firſt, is the innate and in- 
vincible Prejudice and Self- love we have for 
ourſelves; the reaſon of the other is, be- 
cauſe we know not their Thoughts, and 


conſider not rightly Circumſtances together 
with Words and Actions; and fo when the 


Premiſſes are not duly ſet, the Concluſion 


ſhoots beſide the white, and thus rhe 


whole Syllogiſm of Judgment concerning 


the Perſon is miſcaſt. Thus I believe one 


may be taken for narrow- ſpirited and cree 


ing by ſome People, where (by reaſon of 
contrariety of Humours) he feeleth a kind 
of Reſtraint upon him, and fo is kept in 
leſs, and cloſer to himſelf, than his natural 
Make, and the Scope of his Life inclines 
him to; whereas. when he cometh to be 
_ eaſy and at perfect Freedom again with o- 
thers of his own Complexion, he returns 


vigorouſly to his own proper ſize, and per- 


| baps ſprings out beyond it; and fo different 


People ſeeing him in different Humours, 
muſt needs take up a different Opinion 


him; when as the Man is pet always the 


ſame, and conſiſtent to himſelf, only a little 
modified by his preſent Company; even as 


Clay is the ſame to itſelf, though the Sun 
make it hard, and the Rain ſoft. 


2173 Bes 


* 
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24173 Becauſe we all love to be tenderly 
handed, and cahnot without grudging, en- 
dure to have our ſore places touched, moſt 
People that we converſe with, and intend 
to be caly with us, carry on this ſoft hu- 
mour of ours, and ſooth us up with liking, 
and commendat:ons of what they obſerve 


beſt in us; and in the mean time flide over 
_Hlently all our Imperfections; for ſay they, 


ument ſeldom convinces any one contrary 
to his Inclinations ; and if by plain dealing 
we do not convince, we thereby aſſuredly 
tir up Contradiction, and loſe our Friend. 
2174 Now things being thus, he is cer- 
tainly to be eſteemed a lar, true and 
faithful Friend, that will venture to nettle 
us, to do us and tell us that of our- 


ſelves which our innate Self. love hinders us 


from taking notice of. te- Kg 
Af If a wife Man will learn to himſelf 
by the Taunts of an Enemy, much more 
will a good Man by the Correptions of a 
Friend. But then they muſt be ſo delivered 
as to ap 


"ſhip an 


Will. 


2156 Even doubtful Accuſations leave a 


ſtain behind them, and often prove indelible 
Injuries to the Party accuſed. 

- 2157 Thoſe who make the greateſt 
= Havock of other Men's Reputations, are 
die moſt nicely tender of their own. 


r 88 nn 


ſpoken meerly out of Friend - 


2158 Moſt 
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2178 Moſt Men have ſuch an aptneſs to 
entertain ſiniſter Opinions of others, that 
they greedily draw in any Suggeſtions of 
that kind; and one may as ca i 
the thirſty Earth to refund the Water ſhe 
has ſucked into her Veins, as them to de- 
poſite a Prejudice they have once taken 
u 


| 971 E He who would not have his Cre- 
dulity abuſed, bas ſcarce a ſecurer way, 


Reports. 


2160 Each Sect or Opinion ſeeks to re- 
preſent its Antagoniſt as odious as it can. 

2161 Thoſe who will not take Vice into 
their Boſoms, ſhall have it beſpatter their 
Faces; they who will not run to the fame 
* of Not, muſt expect to be evil ſpoken 
of een ene 


2162 Pride is an Humour, which as it is 
always mounting, ſo it will make uſe of 


any footſtool towards its rile. 
2163 A Man who affects an extraordina- 

ſplendor of Reputation, is glad to find 
x foils to ſer. him off; and therefore will 
let no Fault nor Folly of anothers enjoy 
the Shade, but brings it into the open 
Light, that by that Compariſon his own. 
Excellencies may appear the brighter. 
2164 He that has a Pique co another, 


would have him as hateful to all Mankind, 


* 


* * 1 OY 
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as he is to him; and therefore as he Ven 
and repines at any thing that may ady 
his eſtimation, ſo he exalts and e 
' when any thing occurs, which may depreſs 
it; and is uſually very induſtrious to improve 
the Opportunity, nay has a ſtrange Sagacity 
in hunting it out; nor needs he any great 
Crime to practiſe on; every little Infirmity 
or Paſſion look'd on through his Opricks, 
rs a mountainous 

2167 The government of the Tongue i 1s 
not to be attained by looſe trifling Spirits: 
Our Paſſions, our Fancies, and all our mere 
animal Faculties, can thruſt our Tongues 
into ſuch diſorders, as our Reaſon cannot 


eaſily rectify. 
4 ickedocls | bas "uſually 827 


14165 
alpect, when it is ſtained in the Thadow 
Death, ; 10 Ri. the dazzling ams o 
2167 nd 5 7 greater Fally,, T7 for 
a Man to let his Tongue MLL 
Miſchief; yet. this i 5. the 0 commone "ting 
among Men 
2168 There i mp "I in every Mas's 
Nature, a great tenderneſs of Repuration; 
indeed tis or which gives us an inferior 
fort of Immortality, and makes us even in 
this World furyive ourſelves. . This part of 
us alone continues verdant in the Grave, 
and yields a Perfume when we are ſtench 
and rottenneſs. 

2169 Who- 


of 


ous, and fo precipitate, that it often involyes 
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2169 Whoever endeavours to have that 
received for a certainty which himſelf dorh 
not know to be ſo, offends againſt Truth. 
2170 Malice is a Whirbwiad fo impetu- 


cqually the Agent and Patient. + 

2171 Intereſt is the univerſal Monareh, 
to which all other Empires are Tributaries; 
to which Men ſacrifice not only their Con- 
{ſcience and Innocence, Rare, 1 
ſualities and Vices too. 

2172 Jocular Slanders are often as' mil. 
Fe ps in their effects as n of oye 
2275 How eafily do we rundown the 
Reputation of any, who ſtand in the way 
of our S leen or Avarice. 

2174 re make loud outcrics of Tajury, 
when they tend nothing to the redreſs 
it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by rage and 
impatience, then authoriſed by juſtice z nay 
often the complainer is the moſt injurious 
Perſon, for he inflits more than he fuffers. 
2175 Some Fempers there are fo malign, 


this they wiſh ill to all, and believe ill of 
1 


He whoſe go = Confeience reflects 
diſmal Images of f, is willing to put 
the ſame ugly ſhape upon the whole N. 


g 2 and to conclude that all 3 the 

ame, were they but cloſely inſpected, 
And therefore when he can ſee but the leaſt 
glimmering of a Fault in any, he takes it 


-E4#3 
as a Proof of his H and with an 
| ann calls in as many Spectators as 


2176 No Man that is eminent for Piety, 
or indeed- but moral Virtue, but he ſhall 
have 1 Eyes upon him, watch- 
. — ting; and if any the leaſt 
liquity can be eſpied, he is uſed worſe 
than the vileſt M or; for ſuch are tri- 
. 2 (and can ſpeak for them - 

ſelves) and knw the utmoſl of their 
Doom; but theſe are at every 
Table, in every Tavern. at ſuch variety 
of Judicatures, there will be as great variety 
of Sentences only they commonly concur 
in this one that he an Hy ite; 
then Gays complacency, . 
* in ſuch a Diſcovery! there is not 
| ſo much Epicuriſm in any of their 
moſt ſtudied Luxuries, no Spectacle affords 
them ſo much pleaſure, as a bleeding Fame 
thus lying at their Mercy. 
_ 2177, Some will pick up all the little 
Stories they can get, to humour a Patron; 
an artiſice well known by thoſe Trencher 
who like Rats ill haunt the beſt 
Proviſions z theſe Men cat up People for 
Bread, tear and worry. Men in their good 
Names, that themſclves may cat. 
- +2178. Some when they have go 

knowledge of another Man's Fault, think 


tan endearing thing, to whiſper it in the 


Ear | 


i 


t the 


© & 


TT. 

Ear of ſome Friend or -Confident. . But if 
they will expreſs their confidence, let them 
acquaint them with their own private 
Crimes; that indeed will ſhew ſomething of 
truſt: But thoſe experiments upon another 
Man's Coſt, will hardly convince any con- 
ſidering Perſon of their kindneſs. 
2179 Some publiſh their Neighbours 
failings as they read Gazezres, only that they 
may be telling News; an itch wherewith 
ſome Peoples To are ſtrangely oyer- 
run, who can as well hold a glowing Coal 
in their Mouths, as keep any thing they 
think new. ooo 

2180 Others there are who uſe defama- 
tory Diſcourſe, neither for the love of 
News nor Defamation, but ly. for love 
of Talk; whoſe Speech like a flowing 


| Current bears away indiſcriminately what- 


2181 Such inceſſant Talkers are uſually 
People not of depth enough ro ſupply them 
ſelves out of their own Store there- 
oy can let no foreign Acceſſion paſs by 
2182 We ule to call talkativeneſs a Fe- 
minine Vice, but tis poſſible to go into 
Maſculine Company, where it will be as 
hard to wedge in a Word as at a Female 
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and he that once ſtumbles may 


HS [49]. | 
2183 A Man's Reputation may be as 
= fooled and prattled away, as ee; fe 
nay aps more eaſily; for 
de ebe n de be ſuſpected 


of Defign, r de Henrer is apter to grve him 


2184 N (like Snow Balls) gather 
fill che farther they roul; and when I 
have once handed it to another, how know 


Credit. 


1 how he may improve it, and if he deliver 


it fo advanced to a Third, he may give his 
Contribution alſo to it; and fo in a fac- 


ceſſive tranſmitting, it may grow to ſuch'/a 


monſtrous bulk, as bears no Proportion to 
its Original. 
2187 How many Perſons have lain under 


great and heavy Scandals, which have taken 


their firſt riſe from ſome Inadyerrence or 
_ ndiſcretion? © 


2186 Of fo quick a growth is Slander, 


cher the leaft Grain immediately ſhoors up 
into a Tree; and when it is fo, it can no 


abe be reduced” buck im ict ür Caſe, 


than a Tree can ſhrink into that lire Seed 
from whence it firſt 


rang. . 
fear of Shame, is one 


2187 Modeſty 


of thoſe natural Reſtraints, which the 


Wiſdom of God has put upon 212 


check of 2 . 3 again. 
is fallen 


2 2 lick Detection, 


* 
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be apt to diſcard all Caution, and to think 
he owes himſelf the utmoſt pleaſures of his 
Vice, as the pris of his Reputation. Nay 
perhaps he advances further, and ſets up for 
a revers'd ſort of Fame, by being eminently 
wicked; and he who before was but a 

be Doctor of 


2188 The ſofteſt whiſper of Defamation 
will find others to Eccho it; till it reach 
the Ears of the concerned Party, and per- 
haps with ſome enhanfing Circumſtances 
too —— this will provoke a return, which 
again. 9 rejoynder, and ſo the Quarrel 
is carried on with mutual recriminations; 
all malicious enquiries are made into each 
others Manners, and thoſe things which 
perhaps they did in Cloſets, come to be 
proclaimed upon the 1 50P3 » ſo. the 
Wild-fire runs round till ſometimes nothing 
but Blood will quench it; or if it arrive 
not to that, yet it uſually fixes in an irre- 
ARES. /! 
2189 We think not we have well played 
the Hiſtorian hen we have told the thing, 
unleſs we add allo our Remarks and Ani- 
madverſions on it. And though it is bad 
enough to make a naked Relation, and truſt 
it to the Severity of the Hearers; yet few 
can content 2 ＋ 1 muſt 
give them a e of Rigor, and by the 
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ne of thrir own Cenſure invite them F_ 
to pals the like. | 

2190 In all private Judgmen ts, fo much 
e upon the Intention of the Offen- 
that unleſs we could poſſeſs ourſelves 
= of God $ Omniſcience, it will be as irratio- 
tous, to aſſume his Authority. 
\ Una we know Men's Hearts we are but 
imperfect Judges of their Action. 
: 2191 True W en will blhp's 
ſo perpetually employ road, that we 
have no kiſire to look homeward and ſec 301 
2192 Reputation is but a fair Ch 
inion and Eſtimation among others. * 


Now this is not always ſwayed by 
due Motives; d Reſt little pep and 
often F oſteſt Prepoſſeſſion governs 
in it. 36 That times he that £10k rhe tk 
Erſt in Character, fixes the Stamp, which ie h. 
afterwards goes current in the World. call 
2193 Men are apt to think it ſome Diſ- I m 
t to oo pra ma invention, 
if they cannot ſay ſomet as 9 
the SubjeR as has been ſ⸗ Were kh fo 3 
it is che Buſineſs of many to lay on more 
| load, but of few to take it off. 
1 OT There is no Perſon ſo inconſidera- af 
b cr e ſome time or other do a Pe 
| Gif? 1 — 5 t in this of defaming, every Ache 
Man has his PER ready * @ return. 
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OS 
2195 Revenge is ſharp - ſighted, and 
overlooks no Opportunity of a Retaliation, 
and that not bounded commonly, as.an Eye 
for an Eye, Cc. but ext to the ut» 
moſt Power of the Inflicto . 

2196 I obſerve perhaps, that tis the 
common Entertainment of the World, to 
defame their Neighbour; and if I ſtrike 
not in upon the Theme, I ſhall have no- 
thing to render me acceptable Company; 
perhaps I ſhall be reproached as moroſe or 
dull, and my filence ſhall be conſtrued to ' 
proceed not from the abundance of my 
Charity, but the defe& of my Wit. Bur. 
he whoſe Wit is fo precarious, that it muſt 
depend only upon the Folly or Vice of ano- 
ther, had beſt give over all pretence to it. 
2197 What am I the worle, if a+ vain 
talkative Perſon think me too reſerved? or 
if he whoſe frolickſome Levity is his Dilcaſe, 
call me dull, becauſe I vapour not out all 


my Spirits into froth ? Nats RS 
2198 He that gets not an indifference to 


all the idle cenſures of Men, will be 
diſturbed in all his Tranſactions; it being 
ſcarce poſſible to do any thing, but there 
will be deſcants made on it. He muſt 
ſuſpend even the neceſſary Actions of com- 
mon Life, if he will not venture them to 
the being miſ-judged by others. 


the Mother. 
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2199 Though the Inquiſitiveneſs and 
Curioũtty of the Hearer may ſometimes ren- 
der defamatory Diſcourſes grateful to him; 
yet it leaves in him no good Impreſſions of 
the Speaker, as foreſceing that they will 
talk no. leſs freely of him, than wh, do of 
others before him. 


and bittereſt Revilers, a5 often Bat iel 
People; there being nothing more fre- 
quently obſervable, than ſuch Mens Apt- 
. neſs to ſpeak Evil of Things they under- W nc 
ſtand nor. 

2201 Men are apt to think themſelves | dc 
ſafe, while they follow one of noted Piety; 

and the Authority of bis Perſon often leads 
them blindfold into his F ailings. 
2202 In all Detraction there is ſome Mix- 

ture of i (Home Enyy and Levity W hai 
commonly put in for Shares.) Re 

2203 The Falls of others ought to ex- 
cite our Pity towards them, our Caution as 
to our ſelves, and our Thankfulneſs to God, 
11 he hath hicherts Wee. us From the 

'H 

ae The og any Thing i into our 

e, inſenſibly begets a Love and Ten- 

* to it. urſe, upon this Ac- 


count, comes often to "yy indneſs with 


2205 Could Men be anda to affect 


a wholeſome Ignorance, (as to other Mar 
8 | * 


* [49], 
Matters ) it would conduce both to their 
Eaſe and Innocence: For tis this Itch of 
the Ear, which breaks out at the Tongue; 
and were not Curioſity the Purveyor, De- 
a 02 would ſoon be ſtarved into a Tame- 
2206 There is ſuch a general Averſation 
in human Nature to Contempt, that there 
is ſcarce any Thing more exaſperating. 
2207 A dull Contumely quickly vaniſhes, 
no body thinking it worth Tremembring 
but when it is ſteeled with Wit, it pierces 
deep, leaves ſuch Impreſſions in the Fancy 
of the Hearers, that —— it gets Root- 
ing in the Memory, and will ſcarce be era- 
2208 Many a poor Man's Infirmities 
had been confined to the Notice of a few 
Relations or Neighbours, had not ſome re- 
markable Skein of Drollery ſcattered. and 
diſperſed them: The Jeſt recommends the 
Defamation, and is commonly ſo incorpo: 
rate with it, that they cannot be related a- 
part. And even. thoſe who like ir not in 
one Reſpect, yet are many times fo tran- 


| ſported with it in the other, that they chuſe 


rather to propagate the Contumely, than 
ſtifle the Conceit. FO 
2209 Petty Obſervances and Rites make 
the Friendſhip of this Age more perplex'd 
and difficult than ſincere. r 


X 2 2210 Though 
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2210 Though it be the proper Stile of 
Stile, to talk of mJ , 7 and No- 
thingneſs; yet to rej eſtimonies in- 
differently Of come from -another, is, in 
my 
Neighbour, than a modeſt Conceit of our 
2211 Though a modeſt Man may not 
perhaps be ſo adroit and plauſible in ſome of 

is Actions; yet he has this Advantage, 
that Men will rather excuſe than reproach 
him; whereas an arrogant proud Man diſo- 
bliges in every Thing he does, let his out- 
Las Grace or Accompliſhment be never ſo 
well. 

2212 What are we better for Pleaſure, 
or the worſe for Sorrow, when paſt. 
2213 To be falſe, and to be thought 
falſe, is all one in reſpe& of Men, who act 
ar according to Truth, but Apprehen- 
2214 There is no Action in the Behavi- 
our of one Man towards another, of which 
human Nature is more impatient, than of 
Contempt; it being a Thing made up of 
theſe rwo Ingredients, an 2 7 of a 
Man, upon a Belief of his utter Uſeleſneſs 

and Inability; and a ſpiteful Endeavour to 
engage the reſt of the World in the fame 

Bclief, and flight Eſteem of him; fo that 
the immediate Deſign of Contempt, is the 
Shame of the Perſon contemned; and Shame 


2 rather a Contempt of our 


ed 
ſo 


JJC be Rnd ²˙ ²]a Gas fac 


nion of the World, which ay 
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is a Baniſhment of him from the good Opi- 

an moſt 
earneſtly deſires, both upon a Principle of 
Nature, and of Intereſt. For it is natural 
to all Men to affect a good Name; and he 
that deſpiſes a Man, libels him in his 
Thoughts, reviles and traduceth him in his 
Judgment. And there is alſo Intereſt in the 
Caſe; for a Deſire to be well thought of, 
dire&ly reſolyes it felf into that owned and 
mighty Principle of Self-Preſervation: For 
as much as Thoughts are the firſt Wheels 
and Motives of Actions, and there is no 
long Paſſage from one to the other, he that 
thinks a Man to the Ground, will quickly 


endeavour to lay him there: For while he 


deſpiſes him, he arraigns and condemns him 
in his Heart; and the After-Bitterneſs and 
Cruelties of his Practices, are but the Exe- 


cutioners of the Sentence paſſed before up- 


on him by his Judgment. 

2215 Men are fo far from being govern- 
ed by a deſpiſed Perſon, that they will not 
ſo much as be taught by him. en INCH 

2216 Guilt is that which quells the Cou- 
rage of the Bold, tics the Tongue of the 
Eloquent, and makes Greatneſs it ſelf ſneak 
and lurk, and behave it ſelf poorly. 
2217 It is the meer Favour of Provi- 
dence, that he who is actually the greateſt, 
was not the meaneſt. oo 


X3 2218 With 


E deep Contrivance. For give a Man 


. 


hy : Sa } 

[2218 With ordinary Minds (ſuch as 
much the greateſt part of the World are) 
*ris the Suitablcneſs,- not the Evidence of a 
Truth, that makes it be aſſented to. And 
it is ſeldom that any Thing practically con- 
N a Man, that doth not pleaſe him 
2219 Where Diligence opens the Door 
of the Underſtanding, and Impartiality keeps 
it, Truth is ſure to find both an Entrance 
and a Welcome too. . 
23220 Where a ftrong inveterate Love of 
Sin has made any Doctrine or Propoſition 
wWholly unſuitable to the Heart, no Argu- 
ment or Demonſtration, no nor Miracle 
whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring the 
ny cordially to cloſe with, and receive 


though undertook with never ſo much Fol- 
AI and Raſhneſs, his Succeſs ſhall vouch 


him a Politician, and good Luck ſhall paſs 


Fortune, and he ſhall be thought a wiſe 
© Man, in ſpight of his Heart; nay, and of 
bis Head too. On the contrary, be the 
Deſign never ſo artfully laid, and ſpun in 
the fineſt Thread of Policy; if it chance to 
be defeated by ſome croſs Accident, the 
Man is then run down by an univerſal 
Vogue, his Councils are divided, his Pru- 
dence queſtioned, and his Perſon —,, 
3 f 44122 


＋ 
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2222 A Word unadviſedly ſpoken on the 
one Side, or miſunderſtood of the other; 
any the leaſt Surmiſe of — 3 ſome- 
times a bare Geſture; nay, the very Un- 
ſuitableneſs of one Man's Alpect to another 
Man's Fancy, has raiſed ſuch an Averſion 
to him, as has produced a perfect Hatred of 
him; and that ſo ſtrong and ſo tenacious, 
that it has never left vexing and troubli 
him to his Grave; yea, and after Death too, 
has purſued him in his ſurveying Shadow, 
exerciſing the ſame Tyranny upon his very 
Name and Memorx. 
2223 It is hard to pleaſe Men of ſome 
Tempers, who indeed hardly know what 
will pleaſe themſelves z and yet if a Man 
does not pleaſe them (which is Ten thou- 
fand to one if he does) if they can but have 
Power equal to their Malice, ſuch an one 
muſt expect all the Miſchief that Power 
and Spite, lighting upon a baſe Mind, can 
„ „ nr TIEN 


23224 Whoſdever that Man was that 


ſaid, That he had rather have # Grain of 
Fortune, than a Pound of Wiſdom, as to 
the Things of this Life, ſpoke nothing bur 
the Voice of Wiſdom, and great Expe- 
Mens TT, 886 f 
2227 He who builds upon the preſent, 
builds upon a Point; and where the Foun- 
dation is ſo narrow, the SuperſtruQure can- 
not be high and ftrong too. 
8 KS ! 2226 No 


N 


2226 No Man can ly account 
himſelf ſecure, unleſs he could command all 
the Chances of the World. Probabilities are 
as infinite as God's Power; and whatſoever 
may come to paſs, no Man can certainly 
conclude ſhall not come to paſs. 
2227 Reaſon allows none to be confi- 
dent, but him only who governs. the 
World; who knows all Things, and-can do 
all Things, and therefore can neither be ſur- 
prized, nor overpowered. _ - 
" 2228 Moſt Men can much rather brook 


their being reputed Knaves, than for their 


nan exact Maſter in the Rules © 


Honeſty be accounted Fools, as they eaſily 
may: 1 in the mean Time, 2 a 
a Man of Credit, where it is © 
Word for Politician. 
2229 This ſeems to be the true. inward 
Judgment of all our Politick Sages, that 
Speech was given to the N fort. of 
Mien, whereby to communicate their Mind; 
bur to wiſe Men, whereby to conceal it. 
2230 Gratirude looks backward, but Po- 
licy forward. _ f 
2231 Now-a-days only rich Men, £00 
Enemies, are accounted the rational Ob- 
jects of Benefaftion. For to be kind to the 
former, is Traffick ; and to the Etter, is to 
2232 We muſt not vouch an Man for 
our Mo- 
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ſtill defiring ſomething or other more. 
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brought himſelf ſo far to hate and deſpiſe 


the Abſurdity of being kind upon Free- | 


coſt, as not ſo much as to tell a Friend 
what it is a-Clock for nothing. 1 

2233 The Foundation of all Man's Un- 
happineſs here on Earth, is the great Diſ- 
proportion between his Enjoyments and his 


= mera z which evidently appears in this: 
That 


let a Man have never ſo much, he is 
23234 In all theſe worldly Things that a 
Man purſues with the greateſt 
and Intention of Mind imaginable, he finds 
not half the Pleaſure in the actual Poſſeſſion 
of them, that he propoſed to himſelf in the 
ro. - - 3 a 
2237 Since Man is but of a very limited 
narrow Power in his own Perſon, and con- 
ſequently can effect no great Matter meerly 


by his own Perſonal Strength, but as he 


in Society and Conjunction with others; 
and ſince no Man can engage the active Aſ- 


| ſiſtance of others, without firſt engaging 


their Truſt: And moreover, fince Men will 
truſt no further than they judge one, for his 
Sincerity, fit to be truſted, it follows that 


a diſcovered Diſſembler can atchieve no- 
thing great or conſiderable; for not being 


able to gain Mens Truſt, he cannot gain 


their Concurrence ; and fo is left aloe to 


act ſingly, and upon his own Bottom; and 
while that is the Sphere of his Activity, all 
„ 2 


* 


neſs 


r 
„ ag can do, muſt needs be contem- 
2 2236 The ableſt Men that ever were, 
had all an Openneſs and Frank neſs of Deal- 
ing; and if at any Time ſuch did diſſemble, 
S their Diſhmulation took Effect, meerly in 
the Strength of that Reputation they had 
gained by their Veracity and clear Dealing 
in the 1 ä 1 ohh ee 
2237 an's Happineſs or Miſery, in 
His Wa with Tree Men, depends 
chiefly upon their doing, or not doing thoſe 
Things, Which human Laws can take no 
2238 All Nations that grew great out of 
little, or nothing, did ſo meerly by the 
Publick-mindedneſs of particular Perſons; 
and the ſame Courſes thar firſt raiſed Na- 
tions and Governments, muſt ſupport 
2239 Where there is no Power to 
form, God accepts the Will : But where 
there is Power to perform, God does not ac- 
r FEE 
2240 The ſole expoſing a Man to the 
blick Odium, is enough to ruin any Man 
fore his Cauſe be heard or tried. . 
2241 It is ſome Skill in Play, to know 
when a Game is loſt: Better fairly to give 
- over, than conteſt in yain. % 


1 


2242 There 
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2242 There is nothing more terrible to 
a © guilty Heart, than the * of a N 
n z Ko 
224 Courage without Diſei os 
nearer” Beaſtialiry than Manhood. — : 
2244 Thoſe who have true Worth in 


cheraſelves, can never 17 it in ano- 


ther. 

2247 Such alas we are all, in ſuch A 
Mould are we caft, that with the too much 
Love we bare our ſelves, being firſt our 
oven Flatterers, we are eafil hacked with 
others Flattery, we are call perſuaded of 
| —— Love? i, 
i Fear is far n more painful to Cowar- 
— than Death to a true Courage. 
224 All well-doing ſtands ſo in the 
midſt betwixt its two contrary Evils, that 
it's a my ola to caſt = ſlanderous Shade 
upon the moſt a ed Virtue. 

Da 3 never ſo highly ex- 
2 ** beginning of him was, and 
the end of him ſhall be EW 
211249 Thar ſweet ant} heavenly uniting 

of Minds, which properly is called Love, 
hath no other Knot bur Virtue; and there- 
fore if it be a right Love, it can never ſlide 

into any Action that is not virtuous. 
2270 Let a Sailor have never ſo a 
| Ship, underſtand his Art never ſo well, and 
ly his Buſineſs never ſo much, yet if the 


leavens 2 and the Winds vo con- 


[1468 


Pains will but-toil him, his Voyage will be 
ſtopt, and his Port never come at. Let a 


ſigns never ſo well, proſecute them never 
o diligently; yet if Fortune reſiſt, and Ill- 
luck ſtill attend him, his Wit ſhall prove 


tempt ſhall be blaſted, - and his Aim never 


2 2251 He is gotten up to a good Form in 
'Philoſophy, that can patiently fit by, and 
Hear without Concern, the empty, ſenſe- 


to Philoſophy pride themſelves in, when 
they talk with all the Poſitiveneſs (/i diis 
Placet) of a Dictator, that which they know 
almoſt nothing of, and perhaps never 
thought of before pal 


never read Books of Morality. | > 
2253 Troubles will fetch an inconſider- 
ing Man back again to his Thoughts, -and 
make a Fool (that is ſo, not for want of 
Parts, but want of Exerciſe). wiſe. 
2274 Many that are well learned, are 
All taught; have a good Head, and a bad 
Heart. Learning 
Company, but they too ſeldom meet. 
22 y ls it not better to take the Pains to 


after ? 


C 


trary, his Art will but fret him, and his 


Man have never ſo good Parts, lay his De- 


Vanity, and his Labours Vexation, his At- 
leſs, unphiloſophical Stuff, that Pretenders 


2272 Many lead good moral Lives, that 


and Virtue are excellent 


r 


___- ny 
2256 Our Actions are the things 


| others 
judge us by, but our Intentions we Judge 


ourſelves by; if they then dif: 
Morld and we muſt neceſſarily differ in our 
agel. e Dram 
2257 If Riches be well gotten and well 
1 2278 He is a very great Fool, that is 
wiſe only in other Men's concerns. 
2259 A Matter may as well be over- 
thought, as under- thought; Conſideration 
is good only for the fake of Action, even as 
Conception is for Parturation; as a delay 
for Advice is the greateſt haſte we can 
make; ſo a delay for Fear is the greateſt 
Sloth we can be guilty of. 1 
223260 Enmity 1s carried on with greater 
Flame and Rage between kinsfolks, than 
others; for the Indignity of the Inj 
ſeems greater, by how much more kinds 
they claimed from ſuch an one, as even Na- 
ture her ſelf gave, in order to be friendly. 
This Unnaturalneſs (as they think in their 
Paſſion) is ſuch a monſter of Baſeneſs, 
that tis not in the power of Humanity to 
bear, or Goodneſs itſelf to pardon, and fo 
nothing remains but to vow Revenge even 
to utter Deſtruction. K 0 
2261 The breach of an eaſy Command 
highly aggravates the Crime; for it implies 
Contemppft. Mts veg P, 
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ag breaks friendly 
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eve bw wr — the inherent Pride — is in 
moſt Men, much diſdains to ſuffer their 
Opinion to be contradicted, never conſider- 
ing how im our Knowledge i is in the 
moſt eaſy Matters. And it happens to Ar- 


2 as it doth to Wreſtlers; 
ou 


igh they begin for Sport, yet he that 


receives the Foil, never will leave till he 


have a foul Fall, and then ever after bears a 

ſecrer Malice. 
2263 He that can go 
Gaming, will hardly be moved to Paſſion 
in more ſerious and neceſſary Occaſions. 
For that which vexeth, is the miſs of Ex- 
pectation; and Play is nothing but a fre- 
quent expectation of Hazard, and thoſe 
4 at uſe it have coutinually curſed Aſſaults 
y it. 


for how caſily do they work that go with 

the * 5 4 Jod 
2267 rity eceives t u gment; 

for what we have not formerly ſeen, we 


Admire as excellent before we conſider. 
But Wiſdom firſt conſults the Nature and 


Uſes, and often finds ſterility in thoſe thi 
which others wonder at; and contrarily in 
thoſe things which frequency makes deſpi- 
bond Grams diſcoyers great profit. 

2266 omg 


vern himſelf 4 


2264 A little Wit ſerves to W with z 


mw. 
2266 Nothing is more common and ge- 
neral than Death; and yet becauſe it hap» 
to particulars but once, and there is 

no knowing it twice, nothing is ſo rare and 

ſtrange. Bot ſince it is ſo certain, wiſe is 
the Man that will not pretermit any Occa- 
ſion, that may familiarize it to him; which 
will both take away the nen and 
mitigate the Terror of it. 

2267 It is ſeldom or never that a perem- 

Man either riſeth in Honour, or in- 

nan h in Wealth; for Emineney in either 
or both theſe is attained unto by many 
Circumſtances, and many aſſiſtant Helps 
2 Were. For one Man's Labour will 
t Work. 
> For thoſe ſharp Jeſts, which we 
can as ſharply and ſuddenly retort, we 
think ourſelves well enough revenged. 
Bur if we fail in that, then commonly we 
boil with Hatred and Revenge, and hold 
ourſelves engaged to anſwer that with 
cruelty, that we could not 8 

2269 Commonly to be prai a te 
wicked Perſon, is to be priſed fo 5 a wicked 
Action. 
2270 That Maſter is never well ſerved, 
that doth not carry an efteem with his 
Servants; who ſhould be readier to believe 
their Maſter's Commandments are wile, 
than diſpute it among themſelves. 


2271 What 
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2271 What is the advantage of Men 
d, Learned? they labour to be unſatiſ- 
to know how tnorant they are. In- 
 ercaſe of Knowledge is bur ncreaſe of 

Appetite to have more. 
2272 The Indies have not made the 
Spaniard rich; neither is any Man made 
wealthy by abundant comings in, but by 

the few Occaſions of ſpending. 

2273 Obſerve we thoſe that are cleanly 


and neat, yet without Curioſity ; and com- 


monly they are thriving, for with it there 
goes a diſpoſition of I uſtry; whereas thoſe 
that are ſlovenly are commonly lay, and 
that is the road to Poverty. 
2274 Thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions are re- 
are commonly wiſer 420mm thoſe that 
are jovial. The. reaſon is exceſs of Joy 
_ dilates the Spirits; whereas the other Diſ- 
— unites them, and adapts for Con- 
deration, where his chiefeſt Wealth lies. 
2276 That Man that often weighs his 


own Actions towards others, and with what 


Aſſections he did them, will enable him- 
ſelf the better to conceive of other Men's 


intentions towards himſelf in their Affairs; 


whereas thoſe Men that expect that all o- 
thers ſhould court their Intereſts, never 


others. 4 


a 
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conſider how they behave ne 't to 
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2277 The lazy Man's Life is the moſt 
_ tedious and perplexed of all Mens; for in- 
duſtrious Men have both the Comfort of 
effecting their purpoſes, and by their Pro- 
vidence have prevented thoſe Calamities 
(either in part, or altogether) which hu- 
man condition is liable; and which fall 
impetuouſly on the ſluggard. 
2278 What tho ough 7 am not ſo happy 
as I ickre z *tis well I am not fo wretched 
as I deſerve. 
2279 What a poor Ambition is it to be 
the beſt Man in a City ? what is a City to 
a Shire? what is a Shire to the whole 
Tfland ? what is this Ifland to Europe? what 
is Europe to the whole Earth? ww is the 
Earth to a Star? what is that Star to Hea- 
ven 4 a0 TE. to _ Heaven of Hea» 
vens? and fo a Retrogradation, how 
little, how mocking; is this poor Glory? 
2280 Labour is a great part of the 
Curſe, and therefore no wonder if Men fly 
from itz which they do with ſo great an 
Averſion, that few Men know their own 
ſtrength for want of trying itz and upon 
that account, think themſelves really unable 
to do many things, which experience would 
convince them, they have more Ability to 
eſſect, than they have Will to attempt. 
2281 The Mind of the Giver i is more-to 
be attended to, than the matter of the 
vis it being this that ſtamps it properly 


a Favour, 


A 
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- a Favour, and gives it the noble and endear- 


ing denomination of a Kindneſs. 

2282 The World is maintained by in- 
tercourſe, and the whole courſe of Nature 
is a Exchange, in which one good 


turn is, and ought to be the ſtated price of 


phers and Hiſtorians dividing 
the World into thirty Parts, ge. us this 
account of them: That but five of thoſe 


2283 Geogra 


v 
thirty are Chriſtians, and for the reſt, fix of 
them are Jew and Mobometan, and the re- 

maining nineteen ectly Heathen. 


2284 The Soul and Spirit, that animates 
Society, is mutual Truſt ; and 


and keeps 
the Foundation of Truſt is Truth, either 


loſs of all Credit and Belief with ſober and 
diſcreet Perſons, and conſequently of all 
Capacity of being uſeful in the prime and 
nobleſt concerns of Life. For there cannot 
be imagined. in Nature, a more forlorn, 
uſeleſs and contemprible Tool, or more un- 
fit for any thing, than a diſcovered Chear. 
And let Men reſt afſured of this, that there 
will be always ſome as able to diſcover, and 
find our deceirful Tricks, as others can be 
to contrive them; for God forbid, that all 


the Wit and Cunning of the World ſhould 
ſtill run on the Deceiver's fide. And when 
ſuch little ſhifts and ſhuffling Arts come 

„ | Once 


known or ſuppoſed in the Perſon ſo truſted. 
2287 The reward of Lying is an utter 


* baffled too. 5 


„ 

once to be ripped up and laid how 
oorly and wretchedly muſt that Man needs 
neak, who finds himſelf both guilty and 


2286 A Knave without Luck, is cer- 
tainly the worſt Trade in the World. 
2287 Nothing certainly can be thought 
of, or imagined more baſe, unhuman or 
diabolical, than for one to abuſe the gene- 
rous Confidence, and hearty Freedom of 
his Friend, and to undermine him and ruin 
him in thoſe very concerns, which 9 
but too great a Reſpect to, and too good 
an Opinion of the Traytor, made the poor 
Man depoſit into his hollow and falacious 
Breaſt. Since this falſe, wily, doubli 
diſpoſition of Mind is fo intolerably mii- 
chievous to Society, God is ſometimes 


ä e (in meer Pity and Compaſſion to 


en) to give them ing of it, by ſet- 
ting Ay Mark upon 2 

that if a Man will be but fo true to himſelf, 
as to obſerve ſuch Perſons exactly, he ſhall 
generally ſpy ſuch falſe Lines, and ſuch a 
treacherous flear upon their Face, that he 
ſhall be ſure to have a caſt of their Eye to 
warn him, before they give him a caſt of 
their Nature to betray him. a 
2288 The merry Soul is freer from in- 
tended Miſchief than the Thoughtful. 


ey 


* 


CO 


ch Cains. So. 
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2289 A diligent and diſcreet Servant is 
one of the beſt Friends that a Man can be 


bleſt withal. He can do whatſoever a 


Friend may, and will be commanded with 


leſſer hazard of lofing. 

2290 Nature's Inclination is much more 
bent to rule than obey; Service being a 
Condition which is not found in any Crea- 
ture of any kind, but Man. 

2291 Our Fortunes and ourſelves are 
things ſo cloſely linked that we know not 
which is the — of the Love that we 
find; when thoſe two ſhall part, we may 
then diſcern to which of them Affection 
will make wing. 


2292 I do not learn to correct Faults in 


my ſelf by thing more, than by ſeei 

how uncomely they appear i others. Who 
can but think 4 a naſty Beaſt he himſelf 
is in his Drunkenneſs, that hath ſeen how 
noiſome it hath — another? And why 


ſhould I be fo beſottedly blind, as to believe 
others ſhould not ſpy thoſe Vices in me, 
which I can ſee (when they appear then) 


in others. 

2293 Thoſe that are perfect Men muſt 
as well know bad, that they may eſchew 
it; as that they may embrace it. And 
this Knowledge we can neither have fo 


cheap, nor ſo certain, as by ſeeing it in o- 
and diſlike. If we could 
orld * meeting =_ 
| then 


2 . e 
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A — which ſets me a thinkin 
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then the knowledge of Virtue: only were 
ſufficient. Thou art happy when thou 
makeſt another Man's Vices ſteps for thee 
to climb to Heaven by. ro ak 
2294 We are never at quiet in any thi 
long, till we have conquered the. fear ot 
Death; and Death hath nothing terrible, 


but what our Life hath made fo. 


22957 Take a Man as Nature has made 
him, and there is ſome reaſon why he ſhould 
fear Death, becauſe he knows not what it 
will do with him; what he finds here, he 
ſees and knows; what he ſhall find after 
Death, he knoweth not. And no Man but 
would rather continue in a moderate delight 
which he knows, than be delivered into in- 
„ 7H Es 
2296 When I read a rarely ſenteritious 
Man, I admire him to my own impatiency. 
I cannot read ſome part of Seneca, above 
two Leaves together; he raiſes my Soul to 


on more than I can imagine; ſo am I forced 
to caſt him by, and ſubſide to Admiration. 
2297 But this is when theſe excellencies 
incline to Gravity and Seriouſneſs; for o- 


therwiſe light Airs turn us to ſprightful 
Actions, which breathe away in a looſe 


Laughrer, not leaving half that impreſſion + 


behind them, which ſerious Conſiderations - 
do. As if Mirth were the excellency of 


the Body, and Meditation the n 
TEE? . 


. 


LS... 
of the Soul. As if one were for the Con- 
tentment of this Life, and the other eying 
to that of the Life to come. tov 
2298 That which ſome would call Idle- 


* 


that is m 


e. 
2299 


deſire of a noble Fame and Memory after 


their Deaths, when yet we know, the 


wo of the Living avail nothing to the 
| good or hurt of thoſe that lie in their 
2300 Deſire of Glory is the laſt Gar- 
ment that even wile Men put ofl. 
2301 Worth begets in weak and baſe 
Minds Envy; but in thoſe that are magna- 
nimous, Emulation. 0 
2302 Great Fames are for Princes, and 
ſuch as for their Parts are the glories of 
Humanity. Good Fames may crown pri- 
vate Men. 4 
2303 What we know not, we reverently 
admire; what we do know, is in ſome fort 
ſubject to the Triumphs of the Soul that 
hath difcovered it. 
=p Fi * that 4 13 4 1 with Kind- 
n red, makes that an Injury which 
| . . N 5 
23e A Slander once raiſed will ſcarce 
ever die; or fail of finding ſome that will 
allow it both harbour and truſt, 
3 2306 Some 


„ call the ſweeteſt part of my Life, 


r's ſtrange that the whole World 
of Men ſhould be carried on with an earneſt 


9 
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2306 Some People deceive the World, 
are bad, and are not thought ſo; in ſome 
the World is deceived, believing them ill 
when they are not. EIS 
2307 inly ill- gotten Gains are far 
worſe than Loſſes with preſerved Honeſty. 


Theſe grieve but once, the other are con- 


tinually grating upon our quiet. Nt 
8 Ros 7 ry they live, that 
know nothing but what is neceſſary. _ 

2309. We judge of others by what they 
ſhould be, and of our ſelyes by what we 


are; and may miſtake in both. 


2310 Tis a great inconyenience for a 
Man to be counted wiſer than ordinary. 
If he be a Superior, it keeps him from diſ- 
cerning what his Inferiors are; for their 
Opinion of his Being Judgment makes 
t hem to diſſemble themſelves, and fits them 
with a care, not only to hide their Defects, 
but to ſhew him only the beſt of themſelves. 
If he be an Equal, Men are fore-opinioned 
of him for a politick Man; and in any 
Matters of weighty Commerce, they would 
ſtudy how to be more cautious of him, 
than they wonld be of an uneſteemed Man. 


So he ſhall be ſure to conclude nothing, 


but upon harder conditions for himſelf. If 
he be often a Man of unwelcome Society, 
he is thought one of too prying an Obſer- 
vation, and that he looks further into our 


003 
Actions than we would have him ſearch. 
For there be few which do not ſometimes 


do ſuch Actions, e ED 


. ' be 

2311 old it a greater Injury to 

; bed! than 27 1 njury 

both ſhall come to the touch, the one ſh 

_ riſe with Praiſe, while the other ſhall 
decline with Shame. 

2312 There is no Detraftion worſe 
than to overpraiſe a Man; for whilſt his 
Worth comes ſhort of what report doth 
Kee him, his own Actions are ever giving 


to his Honour. 
Bb 3 I do think. nothi more lawful, 
than 1 to ſatisfy the p eaſing 
ſires of Nature, ſo as they i not Re- 
8 ce hurt not our ſelves or the mmerce 


ET 14 14 tow happy and ink healthful do 

ngs live, that follow harmleſs Na- 
ture. They weigh not what is paſt, are 
intent on the preſent, and never ſolicitous for 
what is to come. And this bleſſedneſs they 
have above Man; that never { to be 
| more than Nature meant them, they are 
much nearer to the happineſs of their firſt 
{  - Eſtate. decline leſs into worſe than 
| Man doth, in this crazed Age of the 
YOu 


If I think no Man but would willingly 


ell is Grief, if eirher ſhame of the Cauſe, 


2 L 481 } 
or diſtruſt of the Friend did not bridle his 
Expreſſions. Either of theſe entail a Man's 
Mind to Miſery. 3 
2316 Flouts proceed from an inward 
Contempt; and there is nothing cuts deeper 
in a generous Mind than Scorn. © | 

2317 While we think to revenge an In- 
jury, we many times begin one, and after 
that repent our miſconceptions. Light Inju- 
ries are made none by not regarding them, 
2318 Men of preciſe Lives are often raſh 
as to Cenſure; for their retiredneſs keeps 
them ignorant in the courſe of Buſineſs : 
If they well examined themſelves, and 
weighed the imperfections of Humanity, 
their Judgments would be more charitable, 
they would breathe leſs Condemnations. 

2319 In Diſcourſe give me a Man that 
ſpeaks Reaſon, rather than Authors; rather 

Senſe than a Syllogiſm, rather his own 
than another's. He that continually quotes 
others, argues a Barrenneſs in himſelf, which 
forces him to be ever a borrowing. In the 
one Man it bewrays Judgment, in the other 
Reading; and tis a greater Commendation | 
to ſay, he is wiſe, than well read. © 
2320 There is no Spectacle more profi- 
_ or more terrible, than the ſight of a2 

ying Man, when he lies expiring his Soul 
on 15 Death-Bed. 5 4 ER} 


Y 1 There 
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2321 There have many. Diogenes, 
and as many 7imons, though bur 8 of 
that Name: Men are lived n 

ere was 


World is now as in Ages pall, 


none then, but there have ſome ſince 
that parallel him, and, a it were, his e. 


vived ſelf. 
2322 Surely there are in every Man's 
Life certain rubs, doublings and wrenches, 


which paſs a while under the effects of 


Chance; but at the laſt, well examined, 
prove the meer Hand of God. 


2323 There goes a great deal of pro- 
vidence to produce a Man's Life. unto - 


Threeſcore. 


2324 I can hardly think there was ever. 
any ſcared into Heaven; they go the faireſt 


way to Heaven, that would ſerve God 


without an Hell; other Mercenaries that 
crouch unto him in fear of Hell, though 
they term themſelves the Servants, are in- 


hes but the Slaves of the Almighty. 


25. God is better to the worſt, than 
* ſt deſerve. There is a Rabhle even 
amongſt the Gentry, a ſort of Plebeian 
Heads, whoſe Fancy moves with the ſame 


Wheel as theſe; Men in the ſame level 


with Mechanicks, though their Fortunes 
do ſomewhat. guild their Infirmities, and 


thor Purſes 3 for their Follies. 


2326 No 


GGG 


. 
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* 26 No Man can juſtly cenſure and 
ondemn another, becauſe indeed no Man 
realy knows another. No Man can judge 
another, becauſe no Man' knows himſelf; 
for we cenſure others, but as they diſagree 
from that Humour which we fancy laudable 
in ourſelves; and commend others, but for 
that wherein they ſeem to quadrate - and 
conſent with us; ſo that in Concluſion, all 
is but what we all condemn, Self- love. 

2327 It is an Act within the power f 
Charity, to tranſlate a Paſſion out of one 
Breaſt into another, and to divide a Sorrow. 
almoſt out of itſelf; for an affection, like a 
Dimenſion, may be ſo divided, as if not 
indiviſible, at leaſt to become inſenſibhle. 

2328 Jever found that Men's Fortunes 
are oftner made by their Tongues, than 
by their Virtues; and more Men's Fortunes 
* thereby alſo, . by their 

ices. 

2329 He is not much a loſer who 
loſerh all, yer ſaveth his own Soul at laſt. ._ 
2330-A Man ſhould not be aſhamed to 
change for the better; but he muſt ſee that. 

it is better before he changes. 

2331 Tis Preſumption, not Piety, ſo to 
truſt a good Cauſe, as not to uſe all lawful 
means to maintain it. 

2332 Kings who with powerful Armies 
pg Battels, and take Cities, are obliged 
or their Laurels to the gallant Nerf ; 
ä mances 
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mances of their Captains and Soldiers; 


whereas a true Hero, who has maſtered his 
Paſſions, is indebted only to his own Valour 
for that glorious Victory. | 


2333 To do evil to others, is the eaſieſt 


thing in the World; but to endure it ge- 
nerouſly, and without repining, is the har- 
c reg 

2334 A Man takes a pleaſure to ſee a 
Perſon he has obliged, but he ever has a 
Contempt or Averſion for thoſe he hath 
injured. _ API 55 


2337 A criminal Pleaſure leaves only 
Vexation and Bitterneſs behind it; whereas 
a Satisfaction proceeding from Virtue, fills 
neſs, which 


the Soul with a certain Sweet 


continues in it a long time. 4 
2336 There is none more ready to do an ill 


turn, than they who have not either Ho- 


nour or Courage. 


2337 You would be 66 far from being 
happy, by being deprived of your Paſſions, 


that I maintain you could not be happy at 
all without them. A Tree would be as 
happy as you, if you had no Deſire, no 


their Company. 


2338 Paſſions are nothing elſe bur thoſe 
motions of your Soul, whereby you go to 
that Good, or run away from that Evil, 


_ © which your Underſtanding preſents to your 
ee "S330 Feareution 
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Love nor Hope, nor none of the reſt of 


C 
2339 Perſecution makes Men perſevere 
in the Right; and Perſecution may make 
them perſiſt in the Wrong. Men may, by 


ill Uſage, be irritated ſometimes to aſſert 


and maintain even their very Error s. 
2340 A Metaphor is a Similitude in a 


Word, a ſhort Compariſon; and it is uſed - 
(as a Similitnde) to illuſtrate and explain 


the Meaning. The Variety of Ideas in the 
Mind furmſh it with Variety of Matter 
fox Similitudes; and thoſe Ideas are only ſo 


many Impreſſions made on the Memory 


by the Force and Frequency of external 
Objects. Pitiful and mean Compariſons . 
roceed from pitiful and mean Ideas; and 


ſuch Ideas have their Beginning from a Fa- 


miliarity with ſuch Objects. From an A 
thor's poor and filthy Metaphors and Simi- 
litudes, we may learn the Filthineſs of his 
Imaginations; and from Uncleanneſs of 
that, we may make a reaſonable Gueſs at his 
Rate of Education, and thoſe Objects with 
which he has been moſt converſant and fa · 


2341 By the frequent Uſe of bold and 
daring 2 Poetry is diſtinguiſhed from 
Proſe and Oratory. Epithets are beautiful 
in Poetry, but make Proſe languiſhing and 
cold; and the frequent Uſe of them in 
Proſe, makes it pretend too much, and ap- 
proach too near to Poetrrxr. 


* e 


"Aw 
2342 The ſubje&-Matter of Comedy is 
the ices molt frequent, and which are the 
common Praice & of. the looſer Sort of Li- 
vers; and they muſt he expoſed after a ridi- 
culous manner: For Men are to be laughed 
out of their Vices in Comedy. 
238 Of our Life all the Time paſt is 
dead; the preſent lives, and dies at once; 
and the — likewiſe 2 ſhall die. The paſt 


. is, and no more is. | 

2344 Thoſe that are in a great Fortune 
let themſelves. eaſily be. catched with Flat- 
tery, or be 2 to Revenge. And as 


there is no Injury ſo ſmall, for which. they 


Will not inſiſt upon à Satisfaction; ſo there 


s no Praie or Commendation of them io 
: exceſſive, as that they will not receive it. 

It is their conſtant Misfortune to give Gre- 
dit to Flatterers and Slanderers. 


24 


How difficult is it to . our 
an Enemy that pleaſes? In the 
combating Pain or Adverſity, our Senſe 
Joins with the Spirit; but when we muſt 
make war with Pleaſure, the Senſe takes 
nſt the Reaſon: The Man whole 


ſelves 


Parr 


undd entire reſiſts Pain; and there is but half 


. Reſiſtance to Plea- 


is no more; the future is or yet the Pre- | 


„ ene e dee like Goldin 
ä there are ma- 
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than we are immortal. 


2347 Tbemiſtius ſaid, That if we natu- 
rally weep, it ought not to be a Wonder; 
foraſmuch as that when Prometheus was 


holding the Clay in his Hands, of which 


he was to form Man, he would not temper 
it with any other Water than that which 


2348 Occaſions of Joy make us go too 
much out of our ſelves; thoſe of Sadneſs 
make us retire too much within our ſelves. 
The Exceſs of the one, and the other, hin- 
ders the due Equality of the Mind. 

2340 What Advantage is it to be ſullen 
in our Griefs? Were it not better to dimi- 
niſh out Diſpleaſure by weeping, than to be 


hardened into a Pillar of Salt, inſtead of let- 


ting this Bitterneſs drop out by the Eyes, 


or of breathing it off with a few Com- 
plaints? Tears, as well as Rivers, have a 
right to a Paſſage: We t to moderate 
only, not forbid the Uſe of them. | 


2350 Since our Lord Jeſus himſelf wil- 
lingly teſtified his Grief by weeping, (and 
ſurely none accuſe him of having an 


_ uneven, or unconſtant Mind) we may de- 
 clare, that Weeping and Complaint do not 
always teſtify Impatience, but only they 
| ſhow that we are not utterly inſenſible: 


We are no more inſenſible in this Life, 


Y4. 2351 There 


* 
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23571 There are few Perſons who know 
how to regulate their Reſentments, and 
who can ſhew a Strength of Spirit on great 
Occaſions of Joy or Grief. f. 
23572 St. 's Advice was, Let a Child 
in to be inſtructed, as ſoon as he begins 
to bluſh.” As ſoon as they are capable of 
Shame, they are capable of Diſcipline. 
From the Time that they ſhow the Marks 
of their Conſcience upon the Countenance, 
it ought to be believed, that Remorſe has 
taken Place of Innocence, fince they alrea- 
dy know to put a Difference between Good 


| and — 3 3 * 
23573 Ah, how h are thoſe that 
know Heaven before Exch, and learn De- 
| votion before Vanity? What is imprinted 
in this clean Paper (of Childrens Minds) 
can never be got out again. For this Rea- 
ſon tis highly important, that Children 
ſhould have Imp of Good made in 
_ before they be expoſed to thoſe of 
vil. 9 . n 
2354 There is ſometimes more Difficult) 
to do as another does, than to do more: It bo 


may be much eaſier to out-run a Man, than 
to keep juſt to his Pace; fince in the former in 
Caſe we depend upon our ſelves; but in ha 


5 2357 That 


PR. 
-2355 That which is moſt excellent in all 
Things, is ſomething that cannot be acqui- 
red by Art; it muſt be partly born with us; 
for as for a good Grace, who could ever ac- 
that native and powerful Charm by 
9 — which Painters know not how to 
draw, nor the Poets how to deſcribe; and 
— is ** much * than it can be ex- 


435 rity, as all as Adverſi | 
mages few 2 riendss {ince, as the i, 
wants them that ſhould — it; the 
other is in no leſs Want of thoſe that ſhould 
admoniſh. _ " 
a r There is no Pleaſure of Life with- 
— z and the greateſt Proſperity - 
is tedious, the leaſt Affliction inſuppor- 
table without it. : 
2378 Socrates ſaid, That the Gods had 
endeavoured to mingle together Pleaſur 
and Pain; but when they found this could 
not be done, at leaſt they would faſten 
them by the Tails, to the end that one 
might ſucceed the other, ſo to hinder in us. 
both Inſolence and Deſpair. 
. 2359 Though the Soul be immortal in 
in its Nature; yet in its Actions ty. which 
r 


have the Body and Animal Spirits for its In- 
7 es it fails not to PANT a Tins or 
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2360 Shamefacedneſs is commonly a Te- 
ſtimony of an innocent Soul, and ſuch as is 
far from conceiving of great Evils, when it 
is ſo ſenſible of ſmall ones. 
2361 Some diſguiſe their Diſparagement 
of another, under an Appearance of Praiſe. 
Ik they fpeak any Thing that is ill, they 
will —— it is with Regret that they do . 
it. But this is to imitate the Archers, who 6 
draw the Arrow towards them, but it is ä 
that they may the better ſend it to the Mark | 
2362 e ſuperſtitious more Scru- 
ple > the Commiſhon of a ſmall Sin, than f 
of a great one; and are like the Jews, who 4 
made more Conſcience of entering into the | .- 
Judgment-Hall, than of condemning Jeſus 
- "2363 As for what concerns Converſati- 
on, the beſt Artifice is to have nothing of 1 
Diſhimulation; for *tis more eaſy to be good F 
- indeed, than to be ſo in Appearance only; 
and there is often leſs Difficulty to regulate 4 
the ——— — 8 0 HH: 
3364 Piety takes not away good Hu- 
N wer aer one too W een for 
Converſation. When the Grace of God is 
in a Soul, the Viſage is ſenfible of the 
| *'Sweetnefs, and does not carry the Lines and 
Colours of the Damned, or of Demons. 
{ "The Weather is clouded when tis diſpoſed 


> . od in as #* ; 


FF 
to a Tempeſt; and dejected Looks | 
ſticate 2 fatal in the Thou 1 
2367 Weak Spirits have not Confidence 
enough to publiſh their Virtues, nor Diſcre- 
tion to | their Deſectss. 

2366 Ic is not to be imagined, that they 
who have nothing but Darkneſs in the 
Mind, and Guilt in the Conſcience, | can 
take any Delight to enter into themſelves, 
or to ſearch there * e or Re- 

4367 Defire and Regret an ro of the 
greateſt Tyrants of — z {ince the 
one carries us away to the — 
and the other — us return to that 
. which is paſt, and fo takes away the N 

of making the preſent Time happy. 

2368 Thoſe that ſpeak little, as well as 
hola that ſpeak — ought to conſider 
that Modeſty is neceſſary to Silence, as well 
as to Diſcourſe; as it frees the one from 
— = the _—_ from Affecta- 
tion. N. © 2 5 
2369 Knowledge, and eee Temp > 
are the two Qualifications. moſt neceſf: 
for an Entertainment: Without the former, 
the Converſation will be too trivial; with- 
out the other, too rude and tireſome. 

2370 Some People that have rcad much, 
and depend on it, are mightily ſubject to 
Rey tor — tacked their Idea 
to 


=, 
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to particular Words and Phraſes, and filled 
their Thoughts with ſome particular Mat- 

ters and Subjects, their Spirit is not at Li- 

to invent others when it is neceſſary. 

They are ſo enſlaved to their Memory, that 

; Judgment, © as it were, no Uſe of their 

| gment. 

+ 4-4-2971" The Converſation of wicked Per- 
|  - ſons has more Power to corrupt the good, 
than that of the virtuous to correct the de- 
bauched. Sickneſs may be e but 
Health is not. 

2372 The al Aim of - Converlati- 
on (as the World now goes) ſeems not to 
take and give Delight and Pleaſure in enter- 
taining z to make one's ſelf paſs for a 
Wir, and a very judicious Perſon. 

2373 All Moral Actions are full of Cir- 
cumſtances, which. give Occaſion to confi- 
der the fame Thing under ſeveral Vilages, 
rr good, — anon 
to appear evil. 

2374 They chat read too much, a are or- 
dinarily incommoded by the Confuſion of 
their own Thoughts ar | Diſcourſes. | d 

27 By Reading we enjoy the Dead, 
by C ation the Lining and- by Con- 
templation our ſelves. Reading enriches 
| the Memory; Converſation” poliſhes the 
Wit; n * 


7 * 


2376 A 
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2376 A Gift that is intended for”a-Bribe 
has no Prevalency, but when two Knaves 
meet to Cozen a third Party, which both 
of them think honeſter than themſelves. 
2377 He that is not conceited in his 
Mind, is never like to make a Coxcomb 
worth whiſtling after; but when the Mind 
is well tinctured with Conceit of himſelf, 
then is he Proof againſt all the Oppolitions 
of Senſe and Difficulty. 
2378 Sometimes a Senſe of Worth; 2 
ö Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind z toge- 
ther with a Fineneſs of Conſtitution, gives 
Luſtre and Dignity to the Aſpect; and, as it 
_ cauſes the Soul to ſhine through the 
— o Confidence many times ſtorms weak 
People out of their Reaſon and Inclinati- 
ons; and plunges them into ſuch a Com- 
pliance, that they are forced to yield in their 


own Defence 
2380 Confidence man times makes the 


Party ſucceed againſt Men of much 
larger — where the Competitions 
andgavernod by a popular Choice. 
2381 Experience tells us, the Majority of 
Men are ſeldom the wilelt; and the Multi- 
tude are more ſmitten with Appeinnces | 


than the Things. 
2382 Confidence enables a Man to flou- 


riſh, rail and romance to Admiration. It 


makes Impertinencies ſhine; WW 
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8 eredible, and ſeemingl turns Poiſon 

into a Cordial. « 

2383 A — Man, when Matters 

come to a Pinch, is never without ſome 
; Sham or Jeit to it off. 

2 Confidence is not, e with- 

11 | ion; for when a Man of 

— happens „ 1 of Jagt 


ment, he is looked th very eaſily, and 

then the Diſcovery | for Con- 

fidence is apt to expoſe it lee to over-graſp 

'. "Buſineſs, and to talk without thinking; 
and mottly to fail in the Decencics of Con- 

A 

| Ix Whos wodddics Pero ie one 
Countenance, he makes but a 

Bad Figure on't; his Hand is out a bluſh- 


ing for want of Practice; and he acts mo- 
deſtly with ſo ill a that he is more 


1 ridiculous in the Habit Virtue, than that 


* with his InveRtive: to 


of Vice. _ 
N y Men — 


uently the Deſire of 
after the great- 


eſt Thin but to be far m enjoying the 
leaſt; ſo coveting what we neither 
have, nor need, deprives us of the Fruition 


of that Good we are already poſſeſſed of. 
2387 He that faint 83 is indeed 

the moſt dangerous nemy 3 becauſe he 

mixes a kind of Commendations and Fear 
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to hurt the Perſon, but the Vice he would 
make him "I, that ware moan: may 
reclaim, and ſet him right 
2388 A falſe Report — deſtroys 
us in the good Opinion of thoſe we know 
not; and where a impoſſible we ſhould be 
preſent to make our own Defence. Or if 
we could, the Majority of Men being fo 
malicious, and prone to believe ill Things 
of others; it would be a very difficult Mat- 
ter to waſh out the Blots of : Defamation, 
—— is managed with a She w of Proba- 
i „ 
| 20 9 Suppoſe the Slanderer ſhould have 
ſo much Conſcience, as to confeſs the Inju- 
done by him; twould be no ſure Cure 
r a wounded Fame: For it is a thouſand 
to one, if ſuch a Conſeſſion does ever arrive 
to the ſame Perſons that are prepoſſeſſed 
with the former Reports. Or if it do, ill 
Men will be apt to uggeſt the Nan 
eee from Fear, or Bribery: And = 


can never make an 
on, who has blaſted a IN Repu: 


a Man 1 bath 


2390 There is many 
been ood, which is not ſo now, becauſe 
he di vor keep himſelf in good Com- 
4351 Anger; as it hath many terrible Ef. 
bete ir aden beth many that are ridicu- 
_ F 
1 mo 


2 
moſt to be hated, arid moſt | 


Men to avoid it. | 
2392 A , chough it e. 
ſome and yet it is 


ſo to him that hath it. 


ku, who know nothing but what is neceſ- 
fary? For Knowledge, in many Caſes, does 
— 


lexing the Mind. 
27 Laar that looks not 


than the divided and troubled na 

of the Statiſt or Schoolmen. 

2395 Hope is ſometimes ſo ſprightly and 
— 4 Quality, that the P 

Expectation — even that of ao 


3 — 

Nature, painted beyond the 

Liſe; L as when the ity is thus out- 

ſhined by the Imagination, Succeſs is a kind 

of Diſa ment, and to 3 is 0 

eligible than to enjoy. 

2396 All the 2. we are working 
Good, we are ſcattering Sced, which after 

harrowing, will ripen up to * for 

our ſelves. 


2397 Ir's ever obſervable, that the rea 
| er the Labour and Hazard is in an bf 


taking, * rr 
2398 He 


which ſhould be = great Inducement os 


2393 How happy a Life do thoſe Men 


gnorance, thereby — ; 
ET or Scythe, is in a far more — 


h Degree: 2 


d. F E883 gars 


 . 
2398 He that is lifred up to ſudden Pre- 
ferment, had need be much more careful of 
his Actions, than he that hath a long Time 
enjoyed it. CE > IE 15 
2399 Truth has no Occaſion for the 
Varniſh of Oaths and Proteſtations, or any. 
Formality ; but loves to be plain, nak 
and open-hearted. : 
2400 If one had nothing but a Soul to 
keep, he need not put himſelf into Subje- 
ction to others to maintain it. But a Body 
at is a very indigent fort of a 
Thing; it cannot ſubſiſt upon its own 
Growth, but ſtands in Need of continual 
Supplies. . 
2401 Honeſty and Sincerity in our Deal- _ 
ings puts ill Men out of their Byaſs, it 
breaks all their Meaſures by which they 
hoped to compaſs their Ends: For Knaves 
commonly think, that nothing can be done 
but by Knavery. 8 | 
2402 It is an hard Task Knaves, 
to be perpetually employed in concealing. 
their own want of Sincerity, and making 
_— for the breaches of their Pro- 
e. 2 
2403 Study, and the uiry after 
Truth, hath very often only this Effect; 
That, it makes us know experimentally, 
how ignorant we are by Nature. 
2404 Our Thoughts are then onl 
when they exactly figure their Objects 


* 
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and our Words and Expreſſions only 
nent and juſt, when they faithfully deckende 
the Conception. e end of 
all 1 * „ Oratory, Hiſtory. 
are to deceive 
eader, as Rn 400 evi de- 
[x if not able to draw the Subject at 
o with Eractneſt to the Ongt- 


Die to be 
where the Eye is loſt 


9 


2406 Lam of Opinion, chat that Senſe 
of any Paſſage (of Scripture) which (af- 
ter to the Force of the Words, 

and to their Coherence with what goes be- 
fore, and what follows) firſt occurs to the 
1 is ly the juſteſt and trueſt. 
. rutes have not the Art of grow- 
5 and miſerable, upon a View of the Hap- 
pineſs of others; it the peculiar Pri- 
of Thinking-Beings, when they are 
otherwiſe ſufficient iently bleſſed, to create Trou- 
ble to themſelves by needleſs Compariſons. 
2408 Eſteem and Praiſe of (Perſons 
When dead) are looked upon'as'a Tribute 
due to the of thoſe only mound 


| ' have moved in an hi 7 os by d 
| one the reſt of the — 
| as well as their Virtues. — the 


©. ho det oct” 


„ a4 © 


! 
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Characters of Men * in lower ſtations 
: of Life, though leſs uſually inſiſted upon, 
: are yet more uſeful; as being imitable by 
ter Numbers, 5 not ſo liable to be 
ſapedted of Flattery or Deſign, 

P's The defire of Being is not Am- 
bition, but a generous Appetite and reliſh 
of Immortality, which Nature herſelf 

5 prompts the Creature to. 
2409 For a Man that is Evil to deſcend 


8 from good Parents, is a great Infamy; but 
f to Jecer from rates and to be good, 
1s great Glory 


2410 Ce, neyer ſaid, To-morrow this 
ſhall be done, and to-day let this be done; 
bur to-day t this ſhall be done, and to- mor- 
row we 1hall ſee What we haye to do. 

N Metellus being demanded of one c of 
| NES when — would give Battel, 
OW If I thought my Shirt did know 
þ the leaſt "thought my x7 14-thy I would 
. preſently bum it, and never wear another. 
q .. 2412 We ought rather to bewail the 

0 Life of the Wicked, than the Death of 

4 the Juſt, _ 

2413 There is no Man in the World 
more unfortunate, than he that never TW 
what it wag $0.96 uiet. . 

2414 Without Com m 
Troubles we do 8 ee Ne 
our 5 0 on us. 


3 # 
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P ＋ 


God 12 Ht he Sufferi 
2415 th not the Su 
but the Patience wherewith we ſuffer. PIP 
416 There is nothing whereby we may 
better diſcern a Man mY wiſe be fooliſh, 
than to ſee how he behaveth himſelf in Ad- 
25 and how he reapeth Profit by 
Sickneſs. 

2417 Certainly \ we are more beholden to 
him that keeps us from ſtumbling, than to 
him that helps us up. 

2418 The greateſt Mercy that God 
uſeth to an old Man, is to give him to un- 
derſtand that he is Old. 

2419 Covetous Men and Murmurers 
would rather amend God's Proyidence, than 
correct themſelves. _ 

2420 It's the p rt of Humanity to feel 
troubles, but of Reaſon to diſſemble them; 
for when ſudden Aſſaults come upon us, 
and Misfortunes knock at our Gates, if the 
_ ſhould receive them all, and of every 
plain, it would ever have whereof "0 

mp recount, and never want whereof to mo 

lament. its 
n this end I hunt up and down aſto 

for my — and rummage every corner if v 
of my Soul, purſuing the Cauſe of my 
Sadneſs with ſuch Arguments as theſe: 
Why ſhould I ping ons who poſſeſs 
. that I fear to loſe, and = enjoy exit 
all that I could wiſh for, were I without 5 


what I poſſeſs? — —* 


8  Þ: 
fore under the Protection of God. I am in 
France, yet cannot call it a foreign Coun- 
try, ſince Innocence and Virtue naturalize 
a Man in all parts of the World, I cannot 
ſay I am unfortunate, ſo long as I have no 
ice for which I need either bluſh or grow 
pale. If I am flandered, this ought to be. 
an occaſion of Joy, ſince it ranks me with 
Men of the greateſt Merit, who could 
never eſcape the Calumnies of the envious. 
I have reaſon to triumph, in that I find no 
Inclination to revenge myſelf, but rather 
pity my Traducers. | „ 
2422 The unthinking part of Man is 
ſooner taken with ſuch unuſual Events as 
make a noiſe, (as Meteors, Hurricanes and 
Earthquakes) than with the ancient ſtand- 
ing Miracles of the Creation; the ſilent 
and regular Motions, exquiſite Order, and 
never- ceaſing Activity of the Sun, Moon 
and m_ * ig 5 
242 en Evils ſurpriſes us, we com- 
monly "fright our ves by bebeldig it in 
its groſs Bulk; our ſcattered Spirits are 
aſtoniſhed at an infinite bugbear; whereas, 
if we take a more particular Survey of the 
dreadſul Objects; anatomize and view it 
Piece by Piece, we find that the greateſt 
Part of what ſo diſmayed us, had no other 
exiſtence than in our own Imagination. 


24424 The 


2414 The croud of Mortals do a thou- 
and Fe hou ever thinking what 
they are about; they tread in the Steps of 
their Fathers, never examining whether 
they be right or wrong. Cuſtom and Edu- 


Sion almoſt baniſhed Reaſon from the 


2427 There is a greater force in Examples, 
than in the beſt Counſels; becauſe matter 
of Fact leaves no room for diſtruſt; where- 
as Men are naturally jealous of thoſe who 
pretend to inſtruct them. We are all fond 

of our own Reaſon and Julgmen and are 
apt to ſuſpe& him of ſome deſign, who 
ſeeks to perſuade us, though to our good. 
Beſides, there is a Species of Pride, a Pun- 
ctilio of Honour in Mortals, which will 
hardly permit us to yield ourſelves in a Con- 
dition to need another's Advice. 

2426 There is wanting to every Man a 
articular Conduct in the intricacies of this 
Life. I have not the Art of applying ge- 
neral Precepts to my own perſonal Occaſi- 
ons and Neceſſities, infinite difficulties ariſe 
2427 All Men are full of themſelves, and 
their on Principles; and ſome are ſo brim- 
ming with them, that there is no room 
left for Inſtruction or Amendment; like 
the Chineſe, they boaſt their own Science 
and Wiſdom, reputing all the reſt of the 
World ignorant and blind. 


2428 No 


_ 


** 
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2428 No human care can prevent the 
Accompliſhment of what Heaven has de- 
creed. There are certain moments of our 
Lives, wherein Fate delights. to mock. our 
Wit and Prudence, to baffle our ſtricteſt 
Caution, and ridicule all our Conduct; 
that we may lea ee Leſſon of Reſigna- 
tion, and not truit too much to ourſelves... 
2429 God only knows how to ſeparate 
Truth from Falſhood in Hiſtorie. 
2430 Moſt Men are opinionated, and 
no Man ſcarce has the Modeſty. to allow. 
— as . 28 age: Every 
one ſets up for a Dogmatiſt, and requires 
che Iarellelt of all others to be reſigned to 
his; though perhaps that be formed by the 
Rules of his Parents, the impreſſions of his 
early Vears, the force of Education, the 
faſhion of his Country, or by ſome notable 
Accident; all which are equally liable to 
en [on fone coo 
2431; Doubtleſs the Works of the Om- 
nipotent are inſcrutable, and though it may 
be an Argument of great Wit, to give in- 
genious for many wonderful ap- 
pearances in Nature; yet tis an evidence of 
ſmall Piety or Judgment to be tive in 
any thing, but the Acknowledgment of 
ourjoOWN; Ignorance. s. 
2432 Tis eaſy to give Counſel to anos , 
ther, which in the ſame Circumſtances we 
are far from practiſing ourſelyes. Then we 
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can be full of Wiſdom, and grave Morals: 
But when once it comes home, all our Phi- 
r= vaniſhes; there ins nothing to 


out Virrue or Patience. | 


Eye, joined with irrecoverable Poverty, are 
the chief grounds of N which im- 
po by Superſtition, Miſtakes and Ma- 
ice, have often prevailed on thoſe, who 
ought to odminifier Juſtice, to condemn 

Wretches, more innocent than them- 

ves, as guilty of Witchcraft. . 

2434 Tis the heavieſt Load that Fortune 


lays on the Oppreſſed, that when calamitous 


Perſons are charged with any Crime, they 
are thought to deſerve what they ſuffer. 
2437 The Senſe of every Man that has 
been uſed to Proſperity is exceeding ſoft ; 
and unleſs he can have all things at his beck 


(being unaccuſtomed to any Adverſity) is 


caſt down with every little thing that 
3 rede 0 
2436 try onging to the 
Body: But Gentry by 1 
hath Relation to the Soul. ' 


let us not ſhew ourſelves unworthy of our 
Houſe: If we are of a mean Family, let 
us by our deeds raiſe it to Renown. 

- 2438 The Reprehenſion which cometh 
from a foul-mouth'd Perſon hath no 2 
+ Ez 3 


-” 


cen, but a meer ſenſitive Animal with- 


2437 Galen ſaid, If we be Gentlemen, 


[55] 
force, and is imputed rather to his ill Hu- 
mour, than to any deſire he hath to amend 
his Brother. But the Admonition which 
cometh from a diſcreet Perſon is well taken, 
and the Party which receiveth it ee , 
himſelf it is upon A god Cauſe, and of grea 
Good-will, that t (rene ſo wiſe 

and ſo Bord) uſeth it. 

2439 Ir is moſt 8 to have ſeen 
and practiſed many Things, and to know 
many Accidents which are 'paſt not that 
they ſerve certainly to diſpoſe well of the 
preſent; but for that, in the * Suc- 
ceſſes, the Underſtanding is quickened; 
which doth produce and excite (in ſubtle 
and piercing Spirits) certain Seeds of Wil- 
dom, which Nature had concealed: So as 
by the Multitude of Examples in the End, 
Rules and Precepts follow, by means 
whereof the Under ſtanding is made capable 


to judge. 


The Excellency of pleaſant Speeches 
conſults. principally in being ſhort, quick, 
plain, delivered with a good Grace, and 
ſo fitly, as they may not favour of Study, 
nor, that he hath brought them from 5 
ron.” : 
i This is the Cauſe wh they which 
ly (make the 8 are more 
med than they which aſſail; for they . 
c lels — to have premeditated. 


2 2442 Many 


1 


2442 Many judge of che Spirits of Men 
by the Faſhion 5 their 1 13 and the 
cannot imagine, but if they be e e 
in the form of their. Hats or Doublets, the 
are likewiſe ſo in their Humours. . 

If Wits are not applied to 5M 
certain Study that may fix and reſtrain 
them, they run into a;thouſand Extraya- 
Sancies, and are eternally roving here and 

there in the inextricable Labyrinch of reſt- 
leſs Imagination. 
42444 lt often falls Gut, "that IR one 
would rather chuſe to be p prating of another 
Man's Province Wel his own, thinking it 
ſo much new Reputation acquired. 

244 IF vou had not Beat h to caſe you 
of your Pains and Cares, you would eter- 
pally curſe Nature for W pc ved mu 
of the Benefit of dyin 
4440 Though w Peco ed 

by other Mens 8 50 7. am ſure a Man 

can never be wiſe but by his own. Wil- 

4 dom. - 

* Ae 10 Military Affairs, and all others 
F the 1 


7 the study of 
wh re ſoff ial "ad urtemper 


mans than any way fortily 


E 1 


8 Me which does * 247 


' 
| 
d 
4 
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erg Reſpiration aden un. dome 


portion bſtance. 

2440 What were the ateſt prince the 
dapper, though he poſſeſſed the Whole 
Circumference of this, Globe? Tis but a 
mighty heap of Dirt or Dung, perpetually 
exhaling or crumbling} away. Tis one of 


the Diſhes which compoſe the uet of 


all devouring Time. And Whilſt the in- 
ſulting Monarchs of the Earth trample on 
it in Aae ſpreading their Armies far and 
wide, and boaſting that their Empires have 
no Bounds, each does but haſten to be ſhut 
up himſelf within a little obſcure and putrid 
Hole, not much ſurpaſſing the Limits of a 
Mole- Elill. 1 

2470 Though Mens Aon and Opi- 
nions vary, as do their Faces; yet Truth is 
homogeneous, uniform, and ever of the 
fame Complexion, in all; Ages and Na- 
Wand, „din 9 4 

2471 I am tired with PP ay arp 
yer enjoyed: in this World; and 1 expect 
no greater Satisfaction, mould. I live a 
thouland Nears. Every Pleaſure appears 
but the ſame in different Forms s di they 
all agree in leaving us afflicted With the 
anne, or [omg Pain than They found us 
in. Fee 1-458 7 
7 £40k Mt ( according wo the 7 of 
N Ne and Will of a we are hom 


Men, 
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Men, ſo we ſhould take care to live and 
die. And if we have ſuffered the former 

of our Life to elapſe without due Re- a 

ion on ſo important a Truth; tis but 


Reaſon that When we approach near the J 
Grave, when all our Senſes, Faculties and 8 
Members do the Part of King Philip's | * 

Page, putting us daily and hourly in mind * 
df our Mortality: Tis but Reaſon, I ſay, 
that then we ſhould begin to recolle& our 
ſelves, and to think whereabouts we are, 
that we may not be ſurpriſed by the inevi- 
table Decree of Fate, when it comes to be 
put in Execution, nor dye leſs than our 
2473 Beſides, there is another Advan- Por 
tage in being thus e for the laſt ſpe 


Things, ſince it equally arms us againſt all hae: 
— Caſualties, ſuppoſing we ſhould : 
live 1 than we reckon. He that can for 


boldly: ſtare Death in the Face, will not 
_ eaſily turn his Back from any Misfortune 
of this inconſtant Life: Bur receiving all 
Things with an even Temper, renders him- 
ſelf happy in the midſt of Troubles, Loſ- 
fes,'Diſgraces, Pains, Sickneſſes, and other 
Caſualties, which aſſault all that live on 


. 


| 2454 1 have ſpent the Spring and Sum- 
mer 3 my Life in Error, Ignorance and 


| Vanity: Tis Time that I ſhould provide 


for 


er 
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for the Winter of my Age. a Stock of 


ſolid Wiſdom and Virrue. 
2455 Thoſe who uſe too much Geſture 


with their Hands in Diſcourſe, are obſerved 
generally to be defective in their Matter; 
and the Strength of their Talk conſiſts prin- 
cipally in the Motions and Diſtortions of 
their Bod 

2456 Cioaths go far in diſcovering the 
Fancy and Humour of the Man: For to 
ſee one in a ridiculous Habit, ſupplies us 
immediately with an Opinion that he him- 
ſelf is little better. | 

2457 The beſt Compliments are extem- 
pore, and without Rules, where the Heart 
poke freely without Art or 1 | 


— A Compliment ought not to be 
forced, but ariſe naturally from ſome Hint 
in the Diſcourſe. 

2479 Faults in a Letter make deeper Im- 
preſſions than Faults in Diſcourſe, which 
may be mended or excuſed immediately. 
2460 We need no other Precepts for 
Diſcourſe than Sincerity and Truth; Truth 
alone being of wonderful Efficacy to work 
upon the Mind, and to diſpoſe it as we 


pleaſe. 
e Fine Expreſſions have many times 
. Place, and Wee a Livelineſs and 
* of Mind: But being only an Elo- 
2 quence 


— 


- a. 
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bare being familiar is obligi 


z fo, purely and naturally effectual as goo 


a tain, that being unwilling, to be derided our 
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quence of the Imagination (as I may fiy 


* 
+4 


) 


and true .Eloquence . proceeding from the 


J 5 8 (which only knows how to make 
good Choice, and good Uſe of his Terms, 
according to the Rules. of Civility) it is 


neither to be judicious nor eloquent, to pile 


up a Medley of Rhetorical Flowers, and 
{trow them improperly in our Diſcourſe or 
2462 Great Perſons may be civil at a 
cheaper Rate than other People: For with 
their Inferiors, without any Trouble, the 
en er Be Fer 
wi for worthy and very civi 
ſons upon that ſingle Account. r 2 
42463; The higheſt and moſt ſenſible 


* 


ln Broof af liberal Education, is from a Man's 


Condu& among his Equals. Towards bur 
Superiors, Shame and Fear may make us 
relpedtful z. but towards our Equals, we. 


2464 As to live civily with our Superi- 


ors, one Rue is ſuffieient, and that is, to 

confider them always as above us; fo with 
our Equals, we need no more than to con- 
ider them as our ſelves. *'" _ 


| * 


246 If nothing goes ſo near us as Con- 


tempt, eſpecially from Perſons who can 


to no Authority over us; it is cer- 


ſelv CS, 


_—_— 


np 
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_ 7 
ſelves, nothing can be mote unhandſome 

| and unjuſt, than to deride other People. 
2466 A generous Mind will never infult 
upon the Afflictions of another; it is Baſe- 

| neſs in reſpect of the World, and it is im- 


ö pious in reſpect of Gd. w | 
1467 People are generally fo far from ta- 

king Snuff ar what is ſpoken freely and 
wittingly without Reflection, that every 
Man is pleaſed. Innocent Gaity being al- 
moſt an infallible Mark of a good Nature 
and generous Mind, renders the Perſon who 
grateful in all Companies, and en- 


1 


des bis Maurh f 
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2469 Scoffers and vain J being ge- 
nerally Men of weak Judgment, and unfit 
for Matters of Subſtance and Solidity, as 
being above their Apprehenſion, they im- 
mediately, with a diſdainful Jeſt, ſcorn 
what they are uncapable of, or proceeds 
from any that attempt noble Things, 
2470 Many times, through weakneſs of 
Judgment, violent Conteſts ariſe between 
Party and Party, and yet neither differ in 
the Main, and perhaps not in the Thing it 
felf neither, which 2 their Tgnofance 
4 "Pe, . 
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notwithſtanding they know not how to re- 
Concile. ls 

2471 Innovations are da us, unleſs 
gradual, and by the Steps of Time, for ſo 
they'll hardly be perceptible. Long con- 
tinued Cuſtoms agree beſt together, al- 
though perhaps in themſelves bad; whereas 
better being unuſed, link not ſo well, and 
therefore prove more troubleſome. 


rable and grateful, putting a good Decorum 
on ſuch Fee Actions as — how to ma- 


nage it. 
2473 Praiſe is ſooner obtained in ſmaller 


Things than in great; for as much as the 
former may be frequently reiterated, the lat- 

ter acted but ſeldom. 
defective in Body and 


4 2. moſt 
/ Mind are 3 Deriders of others, 
defiring to ſee, and d all Men equally 
into Di with wm. | 
it in moderate jeſting is a ſeem- 
ly — diſcov — Tranquility of 
the 1 and Livelineſs of the Diſpoſition. 


5 Opinion only, and Intereſt 
| (not Won and and Merit) that carries Things 
= 9 this World. 


| _ 2477 "Tis as ordinary as can be, to ſee 
an En illiterate Aſs preferred be- 
fore his Betters, becauſe he can put him- 
| at * 1 and temporize with 


every 


72 A natural Mag ee is accep- 
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every one, and hath the Countenance of 
FF % 
2478 Many a one laughs to Day, that 
muſt die to Morrow; that would weep, if 
he knew he had but a Month to live. 
2479 Reprehenſion, juſt or unjuſt, from 
Friend or Foe, never doth a wiſe Man 
Harm; for if it be true, he hath a Warn- 
ing to amend); if it be falſe, he hath a Ca- 
veat to avoid. 
2480 What differeth extream Prodigali- 
925 which waſteth all to poſſeſs nothing, 
om extream Covetouſneſs, which hoards. 
up all to enjoy nothing. 1 
2481 The greateſt part of the World is 
ignorant of the Truth of Matters, and is 
guided by Opinion, not by Judgment. 
2482 Thou art nearer thy by one 
Day, than thou waſt in the Morning. 
2483 A Man lives forty Years before he 
knows himſelf to be a Fool; and by that 
Time his Life is finiſhed. 5 
2484 Envious Men are oftentimes as 
much afflicted with the Patience, as they 
= with the Proſperity of the Party en- 
vied. | | 
2487 Though we cannot pull our Paſ- 
ſions out by the Roots, yet tis in our Power 
to hold them down for a Time at leaſt. © 
2486 A free, brisk and lively Air is the 
very Life of Converſation. 
; —_ > > 


# 


1 


2487 Nothing i is more [weet to the 800 
chan Agitation (and to have the Paſſions 
moped) it pleaſes it ſelf in changing the 
9 to ſatisfy the Immenſity of its De- 


2487 A Diſcourſe ſhould be diverſified 
by the Pricey of Expreſſions, becauſe the 
- ag Images tire the Mind of the Rea- 

2489 He who aſpires to the Glory of 
Poetry, may reckon that he hath much. 
more to loſe, than to gain by writing of 
Veiſe. | 

2490 There is nothing more difficult, 
than to praiſe a Man rightly. 

2491 It's more difficult to praiſe than to 
blame; becauſe it's eaſier to diſcover in Peo- 
ple what may be turned into Ridicule, 

"Tha ro derfiond their Merit. 

2492 The Sportings of Wit have more 

Effect than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and molt 

ſententious Pucourle, to render Vice ridi- 

culous. | 
2403 The Goods: and Honour of this 
World are moſt ordinarily none other than 
the Inheritance of Sots, or Rewards of Vi- 
ces. Eſtimation and Commendation only 
being reſerved for Virtu. 

2494 My Deſigns have ever aimed at 
the pleaſing of a few; I'm content to let 


the reſl. run 1 with Turks and Infi- 
dels, 


N 1 the 


Ws 


deb, who make the greater Number of 
Mankind. 8 
2497 Vulgar Spirits intereſt themſelves 
in all the Quarrels of States and Princes, 
and will always be Parties, on purpoſe t& 
ut themſelves in Choler, and be miſerable 
in the Misforrunes of others. 
1496 If you cannot live among the 
Wicked, you mult ſeek for another kind of 
World than this, and for more perfect Cen 
tures than Mortalss. 

2497 Juſtice will not condewn the De- 
vil himſelf wrongfully (as Truth will n 
bely him.) | 

2498 No leſs Fortitude or Time i is re- 
quiſite to reſolve to wean our ſelyes from 
pleaſing Things, than to ſurmount painful 
1 

2499 It's a much filter Fortune to be 
caſt on Shore by a Storm in a crazed Veſ- 
ſel, than to be ſtill in the Power of Winds 
and Sea-wrecks. ' * | 

2500 Things paſt are to be reckoned? as 
nothing; and what happened Yeſterday is 
as much gone from us, as the Life of Chor 
lemaigne. 

2for Revenge is iThing God Hack ble 
ly reſerved to himſelf; and ſince none Bun 
he truly knoweth how to uſe this pare of Wl 
Juſtice, he would no more pur ir imo the Wl 


a 


5 e 
Hands of Men, than he doth Thunder and 


Tempeſts. | 
2502 He hath Praiſe that wins; he that 
loſeth, loſeth not only his Deſigns, but 
withal loſeth the Opinion of having either th 
Wiſdom or Virtue. ra ob | pi 
2503 He that giveth his Enemy Deſpe- de 

— 2 giveth him a Weapon more dange- th 
roùs than Valour it ſelf. og is 
2504 I hold him the beſt Stateſman that | 
leaneth rather to Severity, than to too much th 
Lenity. * „ IS 8 

oy If Crimes be but light, it's better 4 
not to ſee them, then ſeeing them to let 

them eſcape. 2 | 


2506 The Diſorders of a State belong 
to none but the Governors of a State. 
20 All the Things of this World be- 
ing but the Servants of the Body, and the 


Body of the Soul; how abjectly baſe are ſur 
they, that abandoning their own Autho- it. 
rity, become Servants to their Servants on 
Servants? Foul fee 
2508 We commonly (and fondly e- a 
nough) think, that if the imagined lity 
were obtained we ſhould be happy, and at tha 
Peace; yet it's certain we behold Things vai 
s preſent, and in our Power, with nothin 2 
near ſo much Satisfaction, as we do thoſe fine 
= that are afar off, which we cannot reach dio! 
with rnd, but Thought only; and fo | 
when 


) 


= 


when the deſired Thing is gained, perhaps 


= may be as far from Satisfaction as be- 
, : 
2509 It's better to be an honeſt Man, 
than a great Man ; as faſt as great Men 
purſue Promotion and Riches, ſo faſt alſo 
doth Danger, Envy and Death purſue 
them; and not one amongſt Numbers, bur 
is overtaken before he arrive at his Aim. 
25710 I appeal to all the World, whe- 
ther it be not a Buſineſs of quicker Diſ- 
batch to forgive an Injury, than to take 
havens for it? Whether he does not ſeek 
more his own Eaſe and Repoſe, who ſtu- 
dies to forget the Malice of Men towards 
him, than he that ſuffers the Remembrance 


of it to ferment and boil perpetually in his 


Mind? 1 

2511 If there be Joy in the World, 
ſurely a Man of a pure Heart poſſeſſeth 
it. And if there be any where Tribulati- 
on and Affliction, an evil Conſcience moſt 
feels it. VVV | 

25712 A little Knowledge with Humi- 
lity, and a lender Underſtanding, is better 
than great Treaſures of Learning with a 
vain Self-learnin 


2513 Thoſe Ja take themſelves to be 


fine S 
dious. 


peakers, are always ſubject to be te- 


2514 Since 


+ 1. 


2714 Since it was believed in the firſt 
Ages, this ſeems a ſufficient Cauſe for us to 
believe it now; for whatever was the Opi- 


nion of the Ancients, good or bad, it was 
always favourably received; and what they 


themſelves could not prove by ſufficient 


Reaſons, is in our Days proved by their Au- 
thority alone. Sree g 


2715 Let us be aſſured of the Matter of 


Fact, before we trouble our ſelves with en- 


qurring into the Cauſe. It's true, that this 


Method is too ſlow and dull for the greateſt 
rt of Mankind, who run naturally to the 
Pauſe, and paſs over the Truth of the Mat- 
ter of Fact; but for my Part, I will not 
be fo ridiculous as to find out a Cauſe for 
what is not. Kg | «Fra 
2716 Hiſtorical Enquiries are very liable 


to Error; for when we argue from what is 


nid in Hiſtory, what Afurances have we 
that theſe Hiſtorians have never: been byaſ- 
fed, nor credulous, nor miſinſormed, nor 
negligent ?. Tis neceſſary therefore, that we 
ſhould look out for one that has been an 
Eye-wirnels of all thoſe Things of which 
he writes, unconcerned by Intereſt, and di- 
ligent: But eſpecially when Men write of 


ſuch Matters of Fact, as have a Relation to 


Religion, it's very hard not to favour (ac- 
. cording to the Party of which they are) a 
falſe Religion with thoſe Advantages that 


arc. 


+4 a <6 


are not due to it; or not to give a true one 
thoſe falſe Aſſiſtances of which it has no 
Need: And yet we may be afſured, thag, 
we can never add more Truth to what is 
1115 already, nor make that true which is- 
2517 All the Greet Hiſtories have ſome- 
what of Truth, but more of wonderful and 
amen Stores. e a ee, 
271 In the firſt Ages, Poctry and Philo- 
ſophy were the ſame Thing, and all Wiſ⸗ 
dom was contained in Verſe. Nor was 
Poetry more credited for this Alliance, but 
Philoſophy was leſs. V 
2119 The Teſtimony of thoſe who 
would uphold a Thing that is already eſta - 
bliſhed, contributes not much to the Sup- 
port of it: But the Teſtimony of thoſe 
who do not believe it, is of Force enough a 
to deſtroy it; for thoſe who do believe a ü 
Thing, may perhaps not know the Reaſons 
that may be given againſt the Belief of it; 
but thoſe who do not believe it, cannox 
ehuſe but know why others believe it. 
2720 The ready way to make the Minds 
of Youth grow awry, is to lace them too 
hard, by denying them their juſt ſreedom. 
2521 The Lite of the greateſt Sages. is 
not all ſerious. All their Sayings are not 
Sermons, neither is all they write their 
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_m or the Confeſhon of their 

ait | 
2522 He hath raiſed himſelf to a very 
high Pitch, who rejoices in the univerſal 
good of Mankind, by whomſoever it is 
3 Hereby we ſhall make the 

appineſs of every Perſon that is above us, 
to be our own. And can you contrive 4 
better way than this, to make your Soul 
the reſort of all Pleaſures, the very Centre 
wherein the Happineſs of the whole World 
ſhall meet; the Rendezyous of all Joys, 
which are ſcattered about every where 
among God's Creatures? Thus we come 
in for a ſhare of all-their Gettings, and want 
nothing which they have, but the Toil and 
wr 12 Wh have done all good 

252 en you have done all the 
that veer you can, that will diſpoſe you {till 
to do more. In the mean Seaſon you are to 

oyce heartily, that there are others in the 

Wo, who can do more than you. 

2524 It is quite contrary when a new 
thing is to be introduced far 1 in that Caſe 
the Teſtimony of thoſe that believe it 
carries more weight with it, than the Teſti- 
mony of thoſe whodo not believe it; for-it is 
ly to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe who 
ieve it, muſt needs have examined it; 
and thoſe who do not believe it, may * 
haps not have conſidered it. | 


ab and ee et ae th. 
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2525 I will not fay, that either in the 
one or the other Cale, the Authority of 
thoſe that believe, or believe not, is a fanal 
Deciſion; but I will ſay, that without a 
regard be had to the Reaſons on which the 
two Parties found themſelves, ſometimes 
the Authority of one ſeems more receivable, 
and ſometimes that of the other. 
27526 Upon the whole Matter, in quitting 
a common Opinion, or in receiving 2 ne- 
one, we make uſe of our Reaſon (whether 
it be good or bad) but there is no need of 
making uſe of any to reject a new Opinion, 
or to take up one that is already common; 


for we have need of ſtrength to reſiſt a 


Torrent, but we need none to follow it. 


y The Authority of a Philoſopher's 
Opinion avails not much; for when Philo- 


ſophers are once prepoſſeſſed with any thi 
they are more incurable than the "en: 


People, and are as much blinded with Pre- 


judices and falſe Reaſons, with which they 
uphold their Opinion. 3 
2528 Find me but half a dozen Perſons, 
whom I can perſuade that it is not the Sun 
that makes the Day; and I will not deſpair 
of prevailing with a whole Nation to em- 
brace the ſame Opinion: For however ri- 
diculous any thing ſeems at firſt, if you can 
but maintain for ſome time, ſo that it gain 


- 


i T% 1 
te Authority of Antiquity, it is then 
fufficiently proved. 

2729 Among all the diverſity of Bi 
none i is affected with a venomous Wg, . 

ly 30 The Sons of Rich and Great Men 

el miſcarry, whoſe ſmiling Proſperity, 
entiful Fare, is the Food and Nouri 
rats of Vice: But others, who are ** 
Poor, and under the rigors of a ſevere 


Step- mother, do moſt uſually prevail, and 


like a Hercules, ſtrangle their Serpent Paſ- 

ſions in the Cradle. 

2731 He that by Night lives and antlers 

Ike a Beaſt (as Drunkards, Gameſters, De- 
* bauchees do) by + muſt paſts more like 2 

1 Hens than a Man. 1 


| ey balance Accounts, one ha- 
ving no more F cauſe to laugh than the o- 
| my, 
"2533 If we obſerve well, all take 40. 
vantage on miſerable Man. The World 
deceives him, Life flatters him, Fortune 
derides him, Health forfakes him, his Youth 
_ paſſes, Felicity withdraws, Years fly away, 
and contented ones come not, Time runs, 


his Life ends, Death catches him, the Grave 


devours him, the Earth covers him, Putrefa- 
ction diſſolves him, Oblivion ſwallows him; 
and he who was Yeſterday a Man, to Day 


is Duſt, * to Morrow nothing. 
2334 Pride 
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2734 pride and Conceitedneſs are the 
Qualities of baſe-bred Souls, of feeble and 
ignoble Minds; but Lowline@i is the Endow- 
ment of a Soul well born, nobly deſcended, 
and bravely educated in the Knowledge of 
the moſt 9 — Things. — is 
not ſheepiſhneſs, but loſtineſs of Mind, and 
the mo ein pitch of the Soul: 'Ir.is 
not dejectedneſs of Spirit, but a raiſed Un 
3 of God and ourſelbes. 
2535 It there were no Love 1 rel 
in our Natures, there would be no Deſire, 
no Hatred, no Grief, no Joy, no Fear, no 
Deſpair; for all theſe gro 0 this ſingle 
Root, or rather, are wks ove ſhooting 
forth in divers ſhapes: They are, I ſay, — _ 
ſeveral Motions which Lare cauſes; the BY 
different Figures which it aſſumes, according _ 
as the Objects and Occaſions require. It is 
Love which deſires, when the thing is ab- 
_ ſent, which hates that which would ſpoilt _ 
its Enjoyments, which grieves for the Loſs, 
or fears the Departure, which deſpairs of 
the coming, or jun in the nn 1 2 
beloved Good. 
2536 Love of God will not ſuffer us to 
on Religion upon the Rack, that we may 
ook ſevere: It is far from making us appear 
ſo, as though we imagine we could not be 
ſaved unleſs we N * A 


| | / 
"tans. 
ö 2737 Man was created for a Servant of 
Heaven, and ſo he ought to have his Mind 
and Body incline thither, for the material 
rectitude of the Body often ſympathizeth 
and correſpondeth with the Soul; ſo that 
where accidents and miſ-haps have made De- 
formity in the Members, the Mind hath 
often been miſ-ſhapen with them, and both 
have become crooked and humourſome in 
their Actions. 
2738 Thoſe are baſe Spirits, over whom 
Severity more than Courteſy. 
2739 ee who ſpend much 
Time and 8 in knowing the Nature 
und of z but how much more 
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would it import and ad them to 
know the Nature and Operations of Men, 
with whom they are to live and die; for all it 
are not Men who appear ſo outwardly, 4 
but horrible Monſters and Acregeraunien 1 
* t. 
_ 2540 The worſt and moſt wicked, are b 
| thoſe who in the World make the greateſt 5 
| Noiſe and Buſtle. 'C 


©, 9 Art (B Books and Study). reacheth tl 
only Generals, ap, way ay og forms us in par | 
ticulars which is the beſt (and only uſeful) fe 
8 ge, and ſo it's multitude of Vears t 
rap wi that "makes a Man es Ls ate and 
bs 


2542 Tell 
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25742 Tell me not what thou haſt heard 
and read, and only ſoz but what (after thy 
hearing and reading) thou haſt taken into 
thy Meditation, found to be Truth, ſettled 
in thy Judgment, fixed in thy Memory, 
embraced in thy Aﬀections; and then a long 
time practiſed, and ſo made it to be truly 


thine own. This, and only this, is rightly 


called Learning. 
2543 Thou art loth to die, becauſe thou 


haſt lived ill, and ſo art un for 


Death: Know that this want o tion 


is, becauſe thou art not thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, and reſolved that thou ſhalt die, 


nor doſt truly believe it; haply thou canſt 
ſay, from a ſwimming thought of 


Death, that we are all mortal or the like; 
but a firm, particular, and conſtant belief of 
it is far from thee; otherwiſe thou wouldeſt 
live in a continual . of thy diſſo- 


lution, and t 
that Hour, — 
brought to Judgment. 
2544 There is none in Strength ſo de- 
cayed, and in Age ſo decrepit, as not to 
think he may yet live a while longer. 

⁊ 14 If I ſhould alone have all the Com- 
forts of the World, and might enjoy all 
the Delights thereof, it is certain that they 


246 Play- 


yo for that Day, 


thou inſtantly art | 
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248 Senſe and good Wir re che Growth 
has had her Phil 


that there is 


| [ 526 i 
12546 Playings: with Anrtith( fog. : 
cal, Alluſions, and certain Period %n 74 
as ſhinings of broken Glaſs; they prick and 


ine, but withal chere is nothing r 4 
| pole lee? . ve ot . U ; 


2547 We ſeldom adinirecithe Waldes 


1 hee it ſhe ws itſelf every Day; when che 
Catets, that have nothing taking, but de- 
nounce what is ill, and un 


appear not Ven, dra draw the Eyes 
Admiration of all the World. 


of every Country and all Ages. Srytba 
ers, as well as Greece. 


2749 It cannot otherwiſe be, but that a 


due apprehenſion of the divine Excellencies 
2 a ee elpecially of his particular good 
neſs 


to us, muſt excite! in the Soul ſuitable 


. alffections towards him. And hence it is, 
that the miſapprehenſion of the divine Na- 
ture, as to this Attribute, doth naturally 


produce in Man that kind of Superſtition, 
ſtiled, hei, which imports a fright- 


a wr and oyer-timorous notion of the Deiry ; 


repreſenting God as auſtere and rigorous, 
Tagen by every little circumſtantial 

and as caſily appeaſed again by any 
flattering and flight Formalities: Not bur 
ient evidence from the 
Principles of natural Reaſon, to evince the 
r but the true ground of their 


8 miſtake 


r ure 


1 a. i. — 1 


E WS ORR * * ? | a 
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miſtake in this matter, is from their own. 


vitious and corrupt Affections. Tis moſt 
natural for ſelfiſn and narrow Men, to make 
themſelves the rule and meaſure of Perfe- 
ction in other things. And hence' it is, 
that according as a Man's own Inclinations 
are, ſo will be apt to think of God; 
thou thoughteſt thar was altogether ſuch a 
one as thy ſelf. Thoſe that are of ill Na- 
tures, and of little Minds, where Theughts 
are fixed upon ſmall and low Matters, laying 
greater weight upon Circumſtances, Salutes, 
Addreſſes, than upon real worth of Perſons, 
and ſubſtantial Duties, being themſelves apt 
to be provoked unto wrath and fierceneſs 
upon the Omiſſion of theſe leſſer Cireum- 
ſtances, and to be pacified again by any 
flattering and formal Services; ſuch Men 
mutt conſequently think themſelves obliged 
to do juſt 5 towards God, as they expect 
that HG ſhould deal with them. And 
according to the different Natures and Tem- 
pers of thoſe Men, Who do miſtake this 
notion of the divine Goodneſs, ſo are the 
effects and conſequenoes of this Miſtake 


vatious. When it meets with ſtout and 


ſturdy Natures, who are under à conſciouſ- 


neſs of guilt, it works them to . 80 


hardens them to an oppoſition of him; to 
an endeavour of under mining and deſt 
ing the notion of that Deny, by whon 


| * 1 
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not like to be ſafe or happy. If 
with more ſoft and timorous Natures, Men 
| of baſe and flaviſh Minds, it puts ſuch 
; Men on to. flatter and collogue wi 
ud to propitiate his favour by their zeal in 
= leſſer Matters. And altho h in this kind 
of Temper. and. Carriage may be a 
ſhew of Religion, yet the terminating of it 
in ſuch things is moſt deſtructive to the na- 
ture of it, rendering all conyerſe with the 


* 1 


inſtead of that inward love and delight, 
thoſe other genuine kindly advantages, 
which ſhould ariſe to the Soul from an in- 
ternal frame of Religion 
Ayo It being natural for Men ſo far to 


upon thoſe excellencies which they think 
themſelves Maſters of; thence Men came to 
| be exceedingly miſtaken in their apprehen- 
ſions of a Deity; ſome attributing one thing 


according to their Humours and Inclinati- 
omg. Thus imperious, ſelf-willed Men are 
apt to cry up God's abſolute Power and Do- 
minion as his 

ſioſt- ſpirited Men, his Patience and Goodneſs; 


1 Complexion; 


with him, 


Deity irkſome ievous, begetting a 
kind of forced e ee 05 


love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value 


as a Perfection, another a different thing, 


greateſt Perfection; caly and 


ſevere and rigid Men, his Juſtice and Seve- 
rityz every one, according to his Temper 
Humour, making his God of his own 


L529 ] 


Complexion z and not only ſo, but in 
things remote enough from being Perfecti- 
ons at all; yet becauſe they are ſuch things 
as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt be in God, as is evident in 
the Epicureans «a megtia, by which they ex- 
cluded Providence; It was thence ary 
that God ſhould make known himſelf to 
the World, to prevent our miſconceptions 
of his Nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious 
(becauſe guilty) Creature, how ready he is 
to 2 Iniquity, Tranſgreſſion and Sin, 
to 


uch as unfeignedly repent of their Follies, 


and return unto himſelf. 

_ - 2Ffo All the great Duties of Piety and 
Juſtice are written upon our Hearts; and 
every Man feels a ſecret Obligation to them 
in his own Conſcience, which checks and 
reſtrains him from doing contrary to them, 


and gives him Peace and Satisfaction in the 


diſcharge of his own Duty; or in caſe he 
2 againſt it, fills him with Guilt and 
error. | 


2551 Religion and Happineſs, our Duty 


and our Iatereſt, are really but one and the 
{ame thing, conſidered under ſeveral Notions. 
2 It's a falſe Slander raiſed on Chris 
ſtianity, that it makes Men dumpiſh and 
melancholick ; for therefore we are heavy, 


— — 


Aa not 


becauſe we are not enough Chriſtiansz' we | 
have Religion enough to miſlike Pleaſures, 
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not enough to overcome them. Bur if we 
be once uerors of ourſelves, and have 


wholly devoted ourſelves to God, there 
_ nothing but heavenly Joy in the 
Soul. | | 
- 2553 Honour obliges thoſe that have 
any feeling of it, not to join with the Mul- 
tirude which caſts - itſelf againſt a ſingle 
Man. Oppreſſion hath always been a 
ſufficient ground for Protection: And noble 
Minds never ſeek better Reaſon for defend- 
ing the weaker, then the need there is of 
them. And to take part with a Stranger, 
it is Cauſe enough that many aſſault him, 
and few aſſiſt him. | 
+ 2554 Melancholy is ingenious and preg- 
- nant: when it comes from a natural Temper ; 
bur it's dry and ſtupid, when it proceeds 
from the continual Outrages of adverſe For- 
*- z#55 When I ſpeak of a Friend, I mean 
not a panion in Trade, or in Diſorder ; 
nor one that can return Viſits the next Day 
- wfter he hath received them, and is not 
failing in the leaſt Duties of a civil Life; 


dut I mean a Witneſs of the Conſcience, a 


mae Schiſms, and broach Herefies. 


Phyſician: of ſecret Griefs, a Moderator in 
Proſperity, and a Guide in Adverſity. 
- 2556 They are not the Ignorant, that 


2557 There 
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2557 There is a religious Dexterity, by 
which a Man may in the midſt of worldly 
Buſineſs make to himſelf paths of Inno- 
cence, and walk free from the Contagion of 


Mortals. | | 


8 

2558 Even Lions and Tygers, in the ut» 
moſt fury of their Hunger, abſtain from 
preying on thoſe of their own kind. Man 
is the only Cannibal, who deyours his Bro- 


ther, and greedily ſwallows down the 


Blood of him who bears the ſame Image 
as himſelf. „ 1 
2559 At the Day of Judgment, we 
ſhall not be asked, what proficiency we 
have made in Logick, Metaphyſicks, Aſtro- 
nomy, or any other Science; but whether 
we have lived according to our Nature, as 


Men endued with Morality and Reaſon. In 


that Hour it will more avail us, that we 


have thrown a handful of Flower or Chaff 
in Charity to a Neſt of contemptible 
Piſmires, than that we could muſter all the 
Hoſts of Heaven, and call every Star by 

its proper Name. For then the Conſtella- 
tions themſelves ſhall diſappear, the Sun and 
Moon ſhall give no more Light, and all the 
Frame of Nature ſhall vaniſh. But our 
good and bad Works ſhall remain for ever, 


recorded in the Archives of Eternit. 


Aa 2 | 2560 The 
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27560 The moſt hard-hearted Tyrant, one 
time or other, will have need of Compaſſion 
himſelf, eſpecially in Sickneſs, and the 
Agonies of Death, which perhaps will prove 

more tormenting to him, than to the mer- 

ciful and generous. © | I 
2561 All Religions are ſubdivided into 
innumerable Parties; theſe are all at odds 
about Words and exterior Ceremonies; ſo 
zealous for Charity and Peace that they are 

in perpetual Wars for its ſake; maroon 

one another in the Love of God, and ſuc | 
ſtout Champions for the Truth, that they 


ſeruple not to tell ten thouſand Lies in its 4 
Defence. © -* DI | = 
2562 Force is not to be uſed in matters 
of Religion, ſince it rectifieth not the 6 


Judgment, and the Conſcience is reſponſible | 

=”  *ro none but God. f 5 

| * 2563 What is the World that we ſhould t 

be fo fond of it? or what is the Life of t 

Morrtals, that we need be ſo over ſtudious 1 

of prolonging the Reſpiration of that 
2 


Breath, which may with as much caſe be all 
breathed out at once, as by ſo many ſucceſ- 
five Millions of M _ Death F 
properh eſſes but an inſtant of time; 
2 3 — Life, every gaſp renews the f 
one, and the laſt commences and finiſhes the 8 
o | 
WELD, 3 e In- 


ö 
. 
ö 


5 and more ardent is their Deſire of 


al poring on Books, and their ſedentary 
Lite. 0 


the gourſe of human Life; they are as na- 
tural as the Wind or the Rain. All that 
we can do is, by a prudent and dex» 


; as we Can. - _ 


Met 2) AE 
2764 Intolerable Anguiſh of Mind af- 
flicts thinking Men, and ſuch as apply 
themſelves to the Study of the Sciences. 
They labour under a perpetual Thirſt of 
Knowledge; and the more they learn, the 


er Diſcoveries; ſo that the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Sages are no more ſatisfied with 
their own Acquiſitions, than' he who has 
never meddled with Books. Then as to 
their Bodies, they are always vexed with 
one Malady or other, proceeding from the 
violent Agitation of their Spirits, the 
E of their Thoughts, u- 


2767 Every Traveller is ſingular in his 
Obſervations, for all Men have not the ſame 
2566 Tis impoſſible to avoid Croſſes in 


rerous Management of Contingences, to 
wind our ſelves. out of Trouble as well: 


2567 Aſter IT am dulled with a deal of 
troubleſome Diſcourſe, -and have my Ears 
filled with idle Chat, I go and purify my 3 
ſelf in my Study, and gather my Spirits to- 

| | gether, 2 


L 334 
ther, which the Noiſe and Chat had be. 
ore diſperſed. 0 . OR 
4 2568 Having neither Gift of Impu- 
dence, nor Hypocriſy, it is not for me to 
proſper in an Age, which eſteems them moſt 
that are Owners of thoſe Qualities. 
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